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GHOSTS THAT NEVER WERE MEN 
Geometrical Symbols. 


HE lines of certain forms and especially of geo- 
metrical symbols are physical connections with 
elemental rulers and their beings. Geometrical 
symbols are seals. They are seals of intelligence, 

and therefore bind and _ control elementals. All 
geometrical symbols—point, straight line, angle, curve, 
circle, and sphere—represent the condition of the 
mind in its development through its different states into the 
perfect state. The states of the four worlds are reflected 
into the physical by means of a symbol. When one looks 
at a symbol he has the physical word of what that reflects 
from the three worlds above the physical, the desire of the 
psychic, the thoughts of the mental, and the ideas of the 
spiritual worlds. The mind can follow from the lines of such 
a symbol back to all the desires connected with it, and to 
the thoughts and ideals by which it was transmitted from 
its origin in idea in the spiritual world. When one is able to 
follow a symbol he can seal an elemental by the seal, so far 
as he is able to follow it. If he can follow the seal or word 
to the psychic world, he can only give it the power of that 
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world. Seldom are any able to follow a seal into the mental 
world, and hardly ever does any one get into the spiritual 
world. 


The Power of Letters and Names. 


Because of the combination, relations, and proportions of 
points and lines in figures, and especially in geometrical fig- 
ures, as expressing and signifying intelligence, the nature 
ghosts are bound to respect and obey the intelligence as ex- 
pressed in the seal. Letters are the expression of intelli- 
gence. So are names. The letters of the Egyptian, Chal- 
dean, and Hebrew alphabets, among others, are particularly 
fitted to bind, and hold, and order elementals. Some of these 
letters show the action and character of the elementals corre- 
sponding to them and which obey them. When a name is 
properly pronounced the elemental of that name must re- 
spond and obey. If the name is not properly pronounced, the 
elemental will respond, but instead of obeying, may harm 
the meddler. An illustration of the effect of a name may be 
seen in the certainty with which a dog responds to his name 
when called by his master or when called by an intruder. 
Similarly one whose name is called in public will turn about 
involuntarily in answer. The nature of his further action 
will depend on the purpose and power of the one who called 
his name. 


Sound Not Vibration. What Sound is and What it Does. 


Seals, so as to have proper power to bind nature ghosts, 
and force the ghosts to respond to human intelligent control, 
must be connected with the mental world. The thought in 
the mind acting on the matter of the mental world, produces 
there a sound. 


That sound can be perceived by the mind, but not by the 
senses. The sound created by thought is turned toward the 
physical world if the desire is for elemental assistance in the 
accomplishment of a physical purpose. When the sound 
is thus turned towards the physical world, it starts the mat- 
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ter of the psychic world into vibration, and that matter takes 
a form expressive of the thought, and the vibration continues 
beyond the thin partition wall into the sensibility of the 
physical world, where the vibration is heard as, what men 
call, sound, or seen as, what men call, color. The sound 
caused in the mental world is not audible in that world nor 
in the psychic world nor in the physical world. The sound in 
the mental world is not vibration. The action of thought on 
the element of the mental world, i. e., the sphere of air, causes 
sound, which, while here named sound, is not what men un- 
derstand by sound, and has none of the characteristics of 
what men call sound. This mental sound, that is, the results 
of thought on the element of air, is, when the tendency of 
the thought is towards a physical result, transferred to the 
two lower spheres of water and earth, the psychic and the 
physical. That which is then sound in the mental world pro- 
duces vibration in the psychic world, the sphere of water. 
That vibration may be astral sound or astral color. There is 
no color in the mental world. This astral color or astral 
sound is action of the sound from the mental world on the 
element of water in the sphere of water. The color is the 
mass of the element without form; it is created by the sound 
from the mental world. The color comes first, when the 
action is from above; the vibration follows. The vibration 
in the sphere of water may be changed into sound all in the 
sphere of water, heretofore called the psychic world. Sounds 
and colors, therefore, may be interchangeable in the psychie 
world. From the psychic world, the vibration, perceptible 
there either as color or sound, called astral colors or astral 
sounds, penetrates the partition of sensibility by the senses 
in a physical body, and the elementals, acting as the senses, 
perceive the sound by hearing it, and the color by seeing it 
in the physical world. 


How Vibration Seals Affect Elementals. 


It will therefore be seen how the elementals of the four 
classes of fire, air, water, and earth can be affected by magi- 
cal seals, which emanate from operations in the physical 
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world, because these operations are symbols, and represent 
influences in the different spheres. A seal, say a triangle, 
pentagram, hexagram, and in color, let us say, blue, orange, 
ruby, used either alone or in connection with Egyptian or 
Hebrew letters, or other symbolic figures, some of which are 
shown in the Tarot cards, reaches into the elements and 
exercises power. The color or colors in the seal are in vibra- 
tion, and affect the psychic world, where the vibration may 
remain astral color, or be turned into astral sound. The 
astral vibrations exercise force; they have a certain power. 
This color and vibration is limited, bound, and directed by the 


intelligence which is represented by the lines of the geo- 
metrical figure. 


The Powers of Seals. 


The great power of some seals comes from the fact 
that the seal reaches into the sphere of air, where the vibra- 
tion ceases, and its impulse calls thought, or mental power, 
or intelligences of a certain kind into action, and to the 
building and direction of the elementals. 


Because of the power of a seal it is possible to fashion 
certain objects and endow them with power to protect the 
wearer against disease, falls, sinking in the water, bites of 
animals, burns, injuries in fights, and other manner of harm. 
It is also possible to put a seal on objects so that the possessor 
will have the benefit of certain powers, and have influence 
over others in various ways. Among the powers which may 
be used by one in whose possession is such magical object, are 
the powers of locating mines, precious stones, winning the 
favor of people, taming animals, catching fish, curing certain 


afflictions, or making the holder himself invisible or visible 
at will. 


Nature Ghosts Bound by Seals. 


The effect of a seal is to bind one or more nature ghosts 
to the object bearing the seal. The bound ghosts obey the 
seal. According to the design of the maker of the seal, 
they protect those who carry or possess the object sealed, and 
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likewise they assist those in the carrying out of plans who 
possess a seal that gives certain powers. The protecting seal 
guards the possessor against injury through the particular 
element to which the ghost bound by the seal belongs. 
Sometimes a seal is made which compels ghosts of all the 
four elements. In such case the protective power shields 
against injuries from all the elements. Likewise, the seals 
which give to the wearer or possessor the power to have his 
will done by elementals, may bind one or more ghosts, thus 
reaching one or more elements. One who has an object com- 
manding a protective influence, is protected by the bound 
ghost, which uses the element necessary to guard his charge 
from danger. It is as if the ghost put up a wall, which, 
though invisible, shields against the element and elementals 
as effectively as a material object would shield from solid 
things. According to the seal, fire would not burn him, nor 
water drown him, nor would he fall from any height, nor 
would falling objects hurt him, for his guardian ghost, held 
by the seal, would command the element to surround and 
protect him. If the protection is against injury in fight, the 
protecting ghost would inspire the possessor of the seal with 
confidence and would disconcert his foe. 


What the Bound Ghost Does. 


Where the magic object carries the power to produce 
desired results, the possessor of the object is aided by the 
ghost or ghosts which are bound by the seal. Where the 
seal carries the power of letting the owner of the seal win 
the favor of people, the ghost bound by the seal restrains 
the opposing forces in the other persons, and puts the owner 
of the seal and the other persons into magnetic touch. The 
seal affects the senses, and through them the mind, of the 
other person by a sort of glamour. In the taming of ani- 
mals, the ghost blinds the ghost in the animal to the hostile 
ghost in the man, and makes the ghost of the animal come 
into touch with the ghost of the man, so that the elemental in 
the animal feeling the mind of the man becomes subject to it. 
The curing of certain afflictions, such as fire burns, scalds, 
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colds, fevers, blood poisons, intestinal disorders, lung trou- 
bles, and some of the venereal ailments is done by the seal 
attracting a curative elemental, to the body on which the seal 
is placed, and so allowing the healing life currents to be ad- 
justed to the body. 


Locating mines is done by the elemental leading to a 
place where that metal which corresponds to the nature of 
the elemental may be found. In the case of buried treasure, 
the ghost leads to the treasure sought. Often a buried trea- 
sure is guarded by earth elementals; and no man will find 
that treasure, unless he has the assistance of a ghost, or 
unless he possess himself either the legal right to own that 
treasure or the knowledge to relieve the elemental guards 
of their charge. Elementals are placed on guard over a 
treasure often by the intense desire of the one who buries 
it, and even he,as a desire elemental, may be one of the guard. 
Those who have attempted the lifting of treasures so guard- 
ed, but who have had no right to the treasure, have met with 
accidents preventing their success, and if they persisted they 
have found their death. In the new world, these matters 
are little known, but in Europe, where belief in magic is not 
considered to be superstitious ignorance, or nonsense, the 
truth of such cases has been attested. 


To be continued 


























SUFFERING. 
By Anatole Rivail. 
Translated from the French. 


By Eduard Herrmann. 


N the fifth chapter of St. Matthew we read: 
| 4. Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be com- 
forted. 
6. Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness: for they shall be filled. 
9. Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called the 
children of God. 


The reward which Jesus promises to those who sufter 
here on earth can only be received in the life to come; if 
there is no certainty about the future, his promises would 
have no sense; nay, more, they would be a lure. Even with 
the certainty of a future life, it is difficult to understand why 
one should have to suffer in order to be happy. They say 
suffering is necessary in order to deserve happiness; but 
then we ask why some have to suffer more than others? why 
some are born in misery and others in opulence, without 
having done anything to deserve such positions? Why do 
some people have no luck, while others are always success- 
ful? And what is still less comprehensible, is to see the good 
and evil thing's so unevenly divided between vice and virtue; 
to see good people suffer and bad ones prosper. The belief in 
a future life may console us and teach us patience; but it 
does not explain those anomalies which seem to deny the 
divine justice. Still, if the existence of God is granted, he 
cannot be conceived to be without perfection in all things; 
he is to be all-powerful, all goodness, and all justice; with- 
out these he cannot be God. And if he is absolutely good and 
just, he cannot act from caprice nor with partiality. The 
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sufferings of life must therefore have another cause, and, 
since God is just, it follows that the causes of suffering must 
be just, too; everybody ought to be convinced of this— 
otherwise his sense of justice can never be satisfied. 


The sufferings of life are of two kinds, or, one may say 
they have two different sources, which have to be recog- 
nized and distinguished from each other. One source is to 
be found in this life; the other cannot be easily discovered, 
because it seems to be outside of this life. 


We will now consider the sources of our terrestrial 
evils, and in doing so, we find that many of them are 
natural consequences of the character and the mode of life 
of those who suffer through them. 


How many people fail through their own faults! How 
many are the victims of their improvidence, their haughti- 
ness, their ambition! How many have been ruined by their 
lack of order, of perseverence, of kindness, or because they 
could not master their desires! How many do we see un- 
happily married because they did not at all consult their 
hearts, but only their financial interests, their ambitions, 
or their vanity! How much quarreling and how many disa- 
greeable contests could be avoided with a little moderation 
and less irritability; and how many ailments and maladies 


are only the consequence of intemperance and excesses of 
various kinds! 


How many parents are unhappy in their children be- 
cause they have not resisted their evil tendencies, right in 
the beginning! From weakness and indifference they have 
allowed the development of haughtiness, egotism, vanity, 
which spoiled the hearts of their children, and, later, when 
they felt the bad effects of their mistakes, they were aston- 
ished and badly hurt at the ingratitude and unkindness of 
those they have badly educated. If only those whose hearts 
are wounded by the sufferings and delusions of life would 
quietly ask their conscience and follow step by step the 
causes which lead up to the evil consequences, how often 
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would they have to say: “If I had done this; or, if I had 
not done that, I should not be in this position.” 


Whom shall we make responsible for our afflictions, if 
not first of all ourselves? Man is in most cases the creator 
of his own unhappiness; but instead of recognizing this 
truth, he finds it much easier and more convenient, more 
flattering to his vanity, to accuse destiny or providence, un- 


favorable chance, his evil star, or any other thing—but never 
his own faults. 


The evils of this nature undoubtedly form a great num- 
ber of vicissitudes in our life, and man will eradicate them 
when he begins to work on his moral and intellectual pro- 
gress; but this he will not do as long as he tries to fix the 
responsibility on something or somebody else. 


Human law reaches certain wrongs and punishes them; 
the condemned man may therefore tell himself that he has to 
bear the consequences of what he did; but the human law is 
unable to punish and to right all the wrongs. It is especially 
directed against those evils which offend the prejudices of 
human society and not against those which only hurt the cul- 
prits. God, who wills the progress of all his creatures, does 
not let go unpunished any deviation from the right path. 
There is not the smallest mistake, nor the least infraction of 
the law, which has not more or less disagreeable conse- 
quences; from which it follows that in small things, as in 
great ones, man is always punished by the consequences of 
his sin. The suffering resulting therefrom is the information 
of his wrong-doing; it furnishes the necessary experience; it 
shows him the difference between good and bad and the 
necessity to learn how, in the future, he has to avoid that 
which may become a source of sorrow to him; without this 
he would not have any motive for becoming better. With- 
out punishment he would only retard progress and conse- 
quently his future happiness. 


But, unfortunately, the experience comes sometimes 
too late; after the life has been wasted and spoiled, when 
the forces have been used up, and evil is beyond repair, then 
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man will say to himself: ‘Had I, at the beginning of life, 
known what I now know, how many mistakes could I have 
avoided! Could I only begin again, how differently would I 
live; but it is too late now.” Like a lazy workman who rec- 
ognizes that he has lost a day, he says: “I have lost my 
life.” But just as the sun rises the next day for the work- 
man, so begins a new day for him also, which gives him a 
chance to regain the lost time. After the night in the tomb 
will the sun of a new life shine for him; then he will have a 
chance to make use of the experiences of the past and of 
his good resolutions for the future. 


But, if there are evils of which man finds the first cause 
in this life, there are others, to which he is, or, at least, seems 
to be a perfect stranger—evils which seem to strike him as if 
by destiny. So, for instance, is the loss of beloved friends, 
relatives, maintainers of the family, or terrible accidents 
which no foresight could have avoided, or reverses of fortune 
which seem to mock all measures of precaution, or natural 
scourges, infirmities of birth, especially those which prevent 
the unhappy ones from earning livelihood, such as the de- 
formed ones, idiots, the blind, cripples, unfortunates. Those 
who are born in such conditions have certainly done nothing 
in this life to deserve a fate which is so sad and hopeless, 
which they could not avoid and which they cannot change— 
a fate which, perhaps, places them entirely at the mercy of 
public charity. Why are there such unhappy beings in the 
world, while, perhaps, under the same roof, in the same 
family, children are born which are favored in every respect? 


And what shall we say of children who die in infancy 
without having known life with its temptations? These are 
problems which no philosophy has so far been able to solve; 
anomalies which no religion can justify and which would 
be the absolute negation of divine goodness, justice, and 
providence, according to the hypothesis that the soul is cre- 
ated at the same time with the body, and that her destiny 
is irrevocably fixed after a stay of a few minutes on the 
earth. What have they done, those souls which go out of the 
hands of the Creator in order to endure so much misery here 
below and to deserve either recompense or punishment in 
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the future, while they could have done neither good nor 
evil? And still, according to the axiom that each effect must 
have a cause, those miseries are effects which must also 
have causes; and, admitting that God is just, it is necessary 
that the causes must be just. Since the cause always pre- 
cedes the effect, and since it cannot be found in actual life, 
it follows that it must have preceded this life—that means, 
it must belong to a former existence. Furthermore, as God 
cannot punish us for the good we have done, nor for the evil 
we have not done. it follows that we must have done wrong 
if we are punished; if we have done nothing wrong in this 
life, then it must have been in another life. This alternative 
cannot be escaped, and logic tells us on what side divine 
justice really is. 


Man is not always punished, or completely punished in 
his present existence, but he never escapes the consequences 
of his faults. The prosperity of a bad man is only tem- 
porary, and if he does not atone today, he shall atone to- 
morrow, for he who suffers atones for his past. The mis- 
fortune which at first seems undeserved has therefore a 
right to be, and he who suffers may well say: “Father, for- 
give, I have sinned.” ‘The sufferings from anterior causes 
are often the natural consequences of the committed mis- 
takes; that means, through an inexorable distributive justice, 
man has to endure what he did to others; if he was hard and 
inhuman, he will be treated with harshness and inhumanity 
when his time comes; if he was haughty, he may well be 
born in an humiliating condition; if he was avaricious, egois- 
tic, or if he made bad use of his fortune, he could be deprived 
of the necessities of life; if he was a bad son, he could be 
made to suffer through his children. 


Thus, through the plurality of existences and the desti- 
nation of our earth, as a world of expiation, the anomalies 
are explained, which we observe in the distribution of for- 
tune and misfortune among the good and the bad. This 
anomaly exists only seemingly because we regard life from 
the terrestrial point of view; if we mount higher and em- 
brace a series of existences with our thought, we shall see 
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that each man receives what he deserves and that divine jus- 
tice is never interrupted. 


Man should never forget that our earth is an inferior 
world on which he now has to live on account of his imper- 
fections. Whenever misfortune overtakes him, he ought to. 
remember that such a thing could not happen on a more ad- 
vanced world and that it depends on himself whether he 
shall come back to this world or not; the more he works 
on his moral perfection, the sooner will he be liberated. 


The tribulations of life may be imposed on hardened 
souls, or on such as are too ignorant to recognize the true _ 
causes of evil, but incarnation on this earth is often volun- 
tarily chosen by repentant spirits who are willing to atone 
for mistakes made in a former life, and to try again whether 
they will do better. Such a one, knowing that he has not 
done his duty, asks to be allowed to begin life again on this 
earth, in order not to lose the benefit of his work. The 
tribulations are therefore at the same time penances for the 
past and trials for the future. Let us thank Providence 
that it accords to us the possibility of reparation, and does 
not condemn us forever if we have failed once. But we 
ought not to believe that all our suffering is necessarily the 
symptom of certain wrong committed by us; often it is a 
trial, selected by the soul itself, in order to accomplish its 
purification and to quicken its progress. Atonement is al- 
ways a trial, but the trial is not always an atonement. 
Trials or atonements are always signs of a relative inferi- 
ority, because that which is perfect has no need for further 
trials. A soul may have acquired a certain degree of eleva- 
tion, but, being anxious for further progress, it demands a 
mission, a task to fulfill, the victorious achievement of which 
is difficult, but also meritorious. Such are especially those 
persons whose instincts are naturally good, whose souls are 
elevated, whose noble sentiments seem to indicate that they 
brought nothing bad with them from their former existence, 
and who endure with noble resignation the greatest pain, 
asking God only for support and fortitude. The afflictions, 
on the contrary, which excite man to revolting, fits of anger 
or passion, may be considered as punishments; where this 
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is not the case, where sufiering is patiently endured, it seems 
more probable that it was voluntarily chosen, that it proves 
a strong resolution, and is undoubtedly a sign of progress. 


No soul can aspire to perfect happiness before it is puri- 
fied; every impurity forbids the entrance into the higher 
worlds, just as passengers on an infected ship are forbidden 
to enter the city before they are perfectly purified. It is in 
their different corporeal existences that the souls lay aside 
bye and bye their imperfections. The trials become greater 
if we fight against them; but, willingly endured, they purify 
us and eradicate our faults. They are the remedies which 
heal the sick; the more serious the malady, the stronger the 
remedy has to be. He who suffers much ought to tell himself 
that he has much to atone for and be glad that he will soon be 
healed; through resignation, he will make his suffering 
profitable, while dissatisfaction can deprive him of its good 
fruit so that he has to begin again. 


It will not do to object that forgetfulness of the past 
is an obstacle to profiting from the experiences of former 
existences. If God thinks it good to throw a veil on the past, 
then it will undoubtedly be useful for us. Indeed, the re- 
membrance could have very great inconveniences; it could, 
for instance, in certain cases, strangely humiliate us, or ex- 
alt our pride, so that our free will would be hampered; it 
would certainly cause inevitable troubles in our social rela- 
tions. The soul is often reborn in the same surroundings in 
which it lived before and finds itself in relation with the 
Same persons to whom it once did wrong. If it now would 
recognize those whom it formerly hated, would not hate rise 
again? or, at least, would the soul not be humiliated before 
those whom it has offended? 


For our amelioration, God has given us just that which 
is necessary and sufficient; namely, the voice of our con- 
science, and our instinctive tendencies; he takes away that 
which could harm us: remembrances. Man at birth brings 
with him what he has acquired; he is what he has made of 
himself; every existence is for him a new starting point. 
What use is it to him to know what he has been? He is 
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punished; that means, he has done wrong;; his bad tendencies 
show what he has to correct; on that he must direct his at- 
tention, for no trace remains of faults which he has entirely 
corrected. His good resolutions are the voice of conscience, 
which informs him what is good or bad, and gives him the 
power to resist evil tendencies. 


And, finally, our forgetfulness pertains only to physical 
life; when we return into the spiritual life we remember the 
past; so that it is only a momentary interruption, like that 
which takes place in terrestrial life during sleep, which does 
not hinder us from remembering the next morning what we 
did on the days preceding. 


But not only does the spirit recover the remembrance of 
his past, after death; one may say that he never loses it, for 
experience proves that in his incarnation, when the body is 
asleep and the spirit is to a certain degree liberated, one has 
a knowledge of former acts; he knows why he suffers, and 
that he justly suffers. Only during the impressions and ex- 
citements of the exterior life is this knowledge slumbering; 
and this is good, because a correct remembering of former 
doings would often produce keen suffering and disturbances 
in our social relations, while we may draw new strength 
from those moments of the soul’s emancipation if we know 
how to make good use of them. 


The words “Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall 
be comforted,’ may be explained as follows: “You ought 
to be happy that you have to suffer, for your afflictions 
here on earth are the debts of your faults committed in the 
past, and these afflictions, if patiently endured, will save 
you centuries of sufferings in the future life. We ought to 
be thankful that God reduces this debt in allowing you to pay 
it off now, for this assures you tranquillity for the future?”’ 
The man who suffers may be compared to a debtor who owes 
a great sum and to whom his creditor says: “If you pay me 
now the tenth part of that sum, I acquit you of the rest, and 
you are free; but if you do not pay now, I shall not give you 
rest until you have paid the last cent.”’ Would not the debtor 
gladly take upon himself all kinds of privations in order to be 
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able to pay the tenth part of his debt, and, instead of com- 
plaining, would he not rather be thankful to his creditor? 


Therefore, it is said: ‘Blessed are ye that weep now: 
for ye shall laugh“ (Luke 6, 21). And they will be happy, 
because they pay off their debt and are thereby liberated. 
But, of course, if one acquits himself of one debt and at the 
same time makes another, he can never become free. And 
every new fault augments the debt, for there is not one 
which does not carry with it an inevitable punishment, com- 
ing either today or tomorrow—either in this or in any other 
life. Among these faults the lack of submission under the 
will of God must be given a prominent place; to grumble 
against afflictions; not to accept them with resignation or to 
accuse God of injustice, shows clearly that we do not under- 
stand the question at all, because we imagine we do not de- 
serve them. Weare like little children who do not yet know 
that no effect is possible without a sufficient cause, and be- 
lieve that we are the innocent sufferers of an unintelligible 
caprice of God or of Fate. In such a state of mind, the suf- 
fering cannot have the desired effect ; it will, on the contrary, 
accumulate new causes for suffering, and the wheel of sor- 
row will turn without end, we being fastened to it by our 
stubborn ignorance. 


When man enters the spiritual world, he is like the 
workingman who presents himself to receive his payment. 
To such the Master says: “Here is the reward for your 
faithful work.” ‘To the other and especially to the so-called 
happy ones of the earth—to those who have lived in laziness, 
who have found their greatest joy in the satisfaction of 
sensual desires, of self-love, of the worldly pleasures—he 
will say: “You deserve nothing, for you have received on 
earth all you wanted; go there again and learn anew wherein 
consists true progress.” 


Man may sweeten or intensify the bitterness of his 
trials by the way in which he looks at terrestrial life. If 
he considers the duration of his suffering to be very long, 
he will suffer so much more; but he who regards life from a 
spiritual point of view will understand the shortness of cor- 
poreal life, which then seems to be only a point in infinity; 
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he will console himself with the idea that this painful mo- 
ment will soon be over; the knowledge, or, at least, the belief 
of a happier future will fortify his courage even so that in- 
stead of complaining he will thank heaven for the afflictions 
which contributed to his progress. To him, on the con- 
trary, who sees nothing but the physical life, this seems to 
be interminable and the pain presses him down like a heavy 
weight. The first way to look at life is infinitely better be- 
cause it tends to diminish the importance of all worldly 
things, to moderate the desires and to content one’s self with 
the position in which destiny has placed him. It helps us to 
overcome envy towards those who are in better circum- 
stances; to extract moral stimuli from the reverses and dis- 
appointments which befall us; to acquire that resignation 
and mental calmness, which is equally wholesome for the 
body as for the soul, while envy, jealousy, and ambition 
can only torture us and contribute new material for misery 
and anxiety, of which life is already full enough. 


The calmness and resignation which we may draw from 
a reasonable conception of terrestrial life and of a future 
existence give to the spirit a serenity which is the best pre- 
servative against folly and suicide. It is certain that most 
cases of insanity are due to the commotions produced by 
vicissitudes which man is not strong enough to overcome; if, 
therefore, a spiritual conception of life gives him a different 
view of material things and enables him to bear the reverses 
and misfortunes of life which otherwise would have exas- 
perated him, it is evident that this moral force which places 
him above the occurrences, preserves his reason from the 
commotions which otherwise would have staggered him. It 
is the same with suicide. If one excepts those cases which 
are committed during drunkenness and insanity, and which 
may be called unconscious, it is certain that the cause of all 
suicides is dissatisfaction, whatever the particular motives 
may be. He who knows that he is unhappy only for a day, 
and that happier days are sure to follow, is easily pacified; he 
despairs only if he sees no end to his suffering. And is the 
human life more than a day in comparison with eternity? 
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But he who does not believe in eternity, who thinks that all 
is over with this life, he sees no end, no help, no hope but in 
death, and, wishing to escape all trouble, all responsibility, he 
ends his misery by committing suicide. 


Unbelief, scepticism, materialism, are the greatest inst1- 
gators of suicide; they produce moral cowardice. If we see 
men of science, who, with the authority of their knowledge, 
take pains to prove to their audiences, or in their lectures, 
that there is nothing to be expected after death, is not this a 
regular leading to the consequence that those who are 
unhappy can do nothing better than to kill themselves? 
What could they say in order to prevent such a step? What 
compensation could they offer to the sufferers, what hope? 
Nothingness only. And if nothingness is the heroic remedy, 
the sole way out of all trouble, is it not better to select it 
right away, than later, and to shorten the suffering? The 
propagation of materialistic ideas is therefore the poison 
which implants to a great many people the thought of sui- 
cide, and those who propagate these ideas incur a terrible 
responsibility. With our teaching, which does not permit 
the doubt in immortality, the aspect of life changes; we 
know that life endures forever after death, but in other con- 
ditions. This gives us patience, resignation, and prevents all 
thoughts about suicide; it gives moral courage. 


But it brings about other positive results; it shows that 
those who have committed suicide have to give an account 
for their wrong-doing, because nobody can violate the laws 
of life without being punished. And the punishment of those 
who leave this earth before they are ordered to do so; that 
means before they have finished their task, cannot be an easy 
one. The result of this act must be entirely different from 
the expected one. Instead of escaping an evil, they will find 
themselves in a worse one, which lasts much longer. And 
those who hope to enter heaven quicker by killing themselves 
will also be disappointed, as suicide is a great obstacle to all 
progress. How could it be different! The law of cause 
and effect necessitates our patiently working out the effects 
of all causes set up by us, be it in this or in former incarna- 
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tions. He who commits suicide tries to shirk his duty, 
which is impossible; he can only postpone it, which is a re- 


tarding of progress, and may necessitate another life of 
suffering. 


If suffering overtakes a man, he can do nothing better 
than to patiently endure it and learn the great lesson that it 
is the bad effect of an evil cause set up by himself. This 
knowledge is worth the suffering, for it will enable him to 


lead a better life in the future and consequently a happier 
one. 
























































TRUTH THE DESTROYER. 
By Harford Hall. 


“For now we see through a glass, darkly.” 


DREAMED that the heavens were a sea of glass which 

seemed to be crystal clear. And the sun and the moon 

and the stars swam in this sea. And the winds of heaven 

blew upon the surface and raised tempests here and 
there, and the foam had the appearance of clouds. And at 
times the whole surface of the sea was overcast with the 
foam, so that the sun and the moon and the stars could send 
down their light but dimly. 


And there came a day when the great god, Thor, shat- 
tered the sea of glass by a blow of his hammer. And the 
glass was highly tempered and of exceeding hardness, so 
that under the blow of Thor’s hammer it became fine dust; 
and the sun and the moon and the stars were as dust. And 
the winds of heaven blew the dust away and there was no 
longer the firmament, but the infinite spaces were filled with 
pure white light—light in which there was no shadow nor 
variation through which parts or regions might be discerned. 
There were no streams nor rays of light. The light did not 
come nor go. The Light WAS. 


Such was the brightness of the Light, that in its pres- 
ence the noonday sun had been as a shadow of darkness. 
And then I knew that the firmament of heaven had not been 
crystal clear, as I had supposed, but had been a dense screen 
to protect the souls of mortals from the Light; and I knew 
that the sun and the moon and the stars had been made 
somewhat more clear in order that they might transmit a 
little of the Light from without the firmament to the mortal 
souls that dwelt upon the earth beneath its azure dome. And 
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when I looked about me, all things lay as dead; and I knew 
in my dream that the souls of men had been smitten with 
blindness by the Light, and that the soul of every living 
thing had been so stricken; or not one was able to bear the 
Light. 


And I was caught up and borne to another place; and 
in my dream I knew that it was that I might see and hear 
the council of the gods, met to consider if by any means the 
souls of all the earth might be saved from death; for as yet, 
though each mortal thing seemed but dead, within the soul 
life still slept, and still was there left hope. 


And in the council of the gods there rose up one whose 
name was Ludor, which is by interpretation Illusion. And 
his voice was as the ravishing of exquisite music. And Ludor 
proposed that it be tried if by some means the nature of the 
Light might be changed, if by some means its intensity 
might be abated, so that it might not hold all mortal souls 
in blindness, and in the end consume them. And as he was 
speaking, his words were suddenly overwhelmed by a great 
wave of laughter which swept over the council of the gods; 
for they knew that the Light IS, and that it cannot be 
changed even by the power of Illusion. 


And when the laughter had spent itself, there rose up 
another whose name was Ruthor, which being interpreted 
is Compassion. And his words were like the falling of rain 
upon a parched field. And the gods listened with shining 
eyes, which seemed as though at any moment they might 
be suffused with divine tears. And they listened with hope 
upon their faces; for they knew that Ruthor would search 
his heart for some good thing which might be done to save 
all mortal souls from death. 


And Ruthor spake and said: “Great is this untoward 
misfortune. The protecting firmament of heaven is now 
as though it had never been, and the souls of all the earth 
are exposed to the Infinite Light before they can by any 
means bear its presence. We know how, by the plan, each 
soul obeying the law of its being was to develop and grow, 
how through the blessed means of pain and happiness, of 
hope and despair, of doubt and faith, of love and hate, and 
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of all the dark angels we send to oppose it, and of all the 
angels of light we send to inspire, each soul should win to 
itself strength to endure, courage to see and know, power 
to overcome and be. But we know that by the law of its 
being each soul grows but slowly, and for its perfection 
there is need of all the ages of the seven eternities before it 
can become so strong that nothing can change it, so pure 
that it shall offer no resistance to the Light, wherefore the 
Light shall nourish it and not destroy. And we know that 
by the plan, each soul as it should attain to this degree of 
perfectness would of itself pass outside the firmament of 
heaven and would come into the pure presence of the Light.” 


And when Ruthor named the Presence of the Light, each 
of the blessed gods bowed the head and made reverent 
salutation. 


“We know,” he continued, “that our brother, Ludor, 
spake of impulse without taking thought; for much as he 
delights in his wondrous magic, much as he delights in en- 
ticing the souls of men into pitfalls by false lights, to the 
end that they may learn to discern the Way, he, too, reveres 
the Light as do we all, nor would he presume to think that 
the Light can change. 


“And yet it may be, Brothers of the Greater Way, it 
may be that we shall be able to forefend the doom which 
threatens the souls of all the earth. It may be that if we 
impart of our strength to each soul, it will be able to endure 
the Light. It may be that if for but one eternity—or two— 
we lay aside all other high emprise and give all our thought 
to their helping, we shall be able so to hasten their growth 
that the work of the seven eternities shall be done in lesser 
time. Nor in the end would our loftier labors be delayed; 
for when the souls of men were come to such degree of 
perfectness, they would be able to assist us in many humble 
ways; and the infinite host of heaven, glad in the thought 
that these younger brothers are safely on the Way, will 
move forward with happier feet up the eternal heights of 
the Seven Beatitudes toward the giver of the Light.” 


And when Ruthor named the giver of the Light, all the 
host of blessed gods fell upon their faces; and as I lay pros- 
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trate there among the host, I felt the passing of a Presence, 
and my soul was ravished nearly unto perishing. 


When after an unknown time the gods were again 
seated in council, there arose one whose majesty drew all 
eyes, and in my dream I knew that it was the great god, 
Sagor, he to whom even the blessed gods look for wisdom. 
As finished blocks of stone in a perfect building, each cut to 
fillits place with absolute exactitude, so were Sagor’s words 
for exactness that they might mean neither more nor less 
than the measure of his thought. 


“Brothers of the Greater Way,” he began, “we know 
that we cannot by taking thought discover means through 
which we may change the nature of the Light, nor can the 
Light of itself change; for that which IS knows no change. 
And as our thought cannot change the Light, so our love 
cannot save the soul of man from that which is. We have 
always known that from the nature of its being each soul 
must either win its way up to the place where we already 
stand, or failing this, must resolve itself again into the Un- 
conscious, whence it came. Through the ages, we have 
watched the progress of the souls of all the earth. We have 
kept the star of hope before them that they might have 
heart to do battle with the dark angels which we send 
against them, to the end that through contest they grow 
strong. By the law of its being, each soul grows strong 
through battle and through overcoming in battle. In no 
other way can it grow strong. We cannot give it our 
strength. We can only give the battle. We can temper the 
heat of the fight. We can keep shining the star. But we 
cannot impart of our being to another. The Plan which in 
earth’s beginning was given us with which to work, is the 
only plan; else had another been revealed to us in this our 
hour of need. There is but one thing for us to do. We 
must traverse the innumerable paths of space. We must 
seek out and bring back the fine dust of the sea of glass. We 
must build again the firmament of heaven. We must restore 
the sun and the moon and the stars. Then in the twilight 
that these transmit, the souls of all the earth will wake again 
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to conscious life. To restore the heavens the labor is vast, 
but there is no other way.” 


As Sagor set forth the only way, the faces of the 
blessed gods grew grave; for well they knew how mighty 
the labor he proposed and at what sacrifice it must be done. 
And many thought that to do this thing would be to neglect 
the greater for the lesser good; and the murmur of discus- 
sion was heard throughout the host. While they were 
reasoning, Ruthor again arose; and as one and another 
turned and saw him standing there, the music of the many 
voices slowly faded into a great stillness. And as Ruthor 
spake again, his voice was as a river of compassion that 
swept his thoughts along upon its surface. 


“Beloved brothers,” he began; and his words went upon 
their shining way far out beyond the vast silence of the 
listening gods, “throughout these many ages past, since the 
souls of men began to grope their darkened way upward 
toward the Light, ours has been the trust to watch and 
guard. Whenever they have seemed for a little time to be 
learning the right road and to be walking therein, we have 
rejoiced as we have seen the divine within them shining 
more and more, and our love for them has grown. When 
they have lost their way and have wandered backward 
toward the night, then has our love followed after them and 
has grown deeper and more compassionate the farther they 
have strayed. Ever has grown our love for these, our 
younger brothers. They have become life of our life, heart 
of our heart, soul of our soul. At whatever age-long cost 
of toil, we must save the souls of men from death. Come, 
brothers, let us go. However great the task may be, it will 
not be greater than our love. And the toil of love is always 
blessed by the nameless Giver of the Light.” 


Again the countless host fell prostrate in adoration, 
while the ineffable Presence ravished every mind and heart. 


I know not how long I lay absorbed in ecstacy, whether 
days or ages; but when, in my dream, I returned to con- 
sciousness, the firmament of heaven again arched the earth, 


shielding the souls of men from the blinding and consuming 
Light. 








THE GREAT SUCCESS. 


By Aquila Kempster. 


T seems almost impossible to exaggerate the importance 
in the scheme of life of the thing which we call 
“Success!” It is the lure by which we all, both wise 
and foolish, are most easily beguiled. It beacons us into 

life with fair promises and usually ushers us out again with- 
out fulfilling them. It is the end and aim of all desire. From 
the very beginning we follow it avidly. Even the babe in the 
cradle, barely conscious as yet of life, is not immune. The 
little one clamors for the moon, even as you and I clamor 
for equally foolish things; it, too, is, like ourselves, fickle in 
its loves. If it could gain its desire and pluck that bright 
round bauble out of the sky, for how long would it be con- 
tent? Two minutes—perhaps three; or till, say, some rib- 
bon on its mother’s gown appealed to its capricious desire. 
On which the moon would be tossed aside and easily forgot. 
So on through youth, where first this, then that goal seems 
the only worthy object of existence. Thus desire leads us 
from one attractive bubble to another; and though each 
breaks and vanishes at the touch of our over-eager hands, 
still we struggle on and are finally surprised to find ourselves 
growing old and tired, with little gained that we may take 
hence with us; with, in fact, our hands, that had grasped so 
eagerly at success, still empty of all we believed it to be— 
hoped it was. That is the lure of life, and its purpose is 
education through experience. 


Success, then, we find to be the symbol for any goal 
toward which the varying desires of men may urge them. 
And whether desire points toward dollars and cents, and the 
flesh-pots they will purchase, or toward the denial of the 
flesh for the good of the soul, the one symbol covers the 
results aimed at. 
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So we consider there are possible as many kinds of suc- 
cess as there are desires pulsing through humanity; each 
kind being innate in the individual. That is to say, in each 
of us exists, potentially, not only all the desires of the race, 
but the culmination of those desires, which we call either 
success or failure, according to our opinion, or point of view. 
Actually, however, we are limited by our karma; that is to 
say, by our heredity and environment, to certain sets of 
desires, and therefore to the possibilities of but certain suc- 
cesses. For instance, the ideal and what would constitute 
the success of an artist would not appeal as success at all to 
the average business man. The philosopher is rarely en- 
thused by the call of trumpets; and the bucolic mind is not 
likely to strain after a star. 


Now every success achieved is achieved at a certain cost. 
The basis of all human social agreement is that old Latin 
thing called a quid pro quo. So much for so much, is the 
law; and we’ve got to pay the price just the same, even 
though our purchase turn to ashes in our hands. 


But it appears that there is a difference of opinion as to 
what kind of cash is acceptable in our bargaining for success. 
Many Theosophists tell us that there are two distinct stand- 
ards of currency: a spiritual one for the purchase of spiritual 
wares, and a material one for the traffic in material wares; 
that there is no compromise between these two; that they 
are not interchangeable. So that you may not buy spiritual 
pabulum with dollars, however rich and desirous you may 
be; neither will a purely spiritual understanding insure your 
fatness and well-being. 


This idea that it is degrading to utilize our spiritual quali- 
ties for commercial purposes, such as in bargaining for a 
sack of potatoes, seems reasonable and obvious until it 
clashes with the facts, with every-day experience. Then it 
becomes equally obvious that it is an extreme view based on 
the old, old antagonistic conception of the separateness of 
spirit and matter. From the beginning of time it has led to 
arbitrary distinctions, to spiritual arrogance, to the drawing 
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of sharp dividing lines between the sheep and the goats, the 
“T am better than thou” idea. 


Yet is it not a fact that it is being daily more and more 
clearly demonstrated that spirit is as dependent on matter 
for expression as is matter on spirit? 


Something of the difficulty arising from such an ex- 
treme spiritual stand must have been recognized long ago, 
for we have had certain platitudes handed down to us which 
seek a weak and altogether unreasonable compromise. We 
are told, for instance, that he who serves God sincerely will 
at least be assured his bread and butter. And David said he 
had never seen the righteous forsaken nor their seed begging 
bread. But while these compromises with material things 
are in the right direction as far as they go, they do not go 
far enough, and, as suggested, they are not honest. They 
seem to hold aloof from matter with the one hand and try 
to borrow from it with the other. And they are not true, 
exact statements, which can be depended on. For, as a mat- 
ter of fact, David to the contrary notwithstanding, any man, 
however religious he may be, is extremely likely to go 
hungry in this day and generation, if he is not as wise as the 
serpent as well as virtuous as the dove. And let us make no 
mistake; it is only the wisdom of the serpent that keeps its 
good and gentle partner the dove from being inconsequently 
gobbled up. 


I imagine many good people will disagree utterly with 
such a radical and detestable idea, and will insist that the 
dove is quite competent to match successfully its simple 
goodness against guile, and, if necessary, to swallow the 
serpent. That is very pretty, and how we would manage 
had we the making-over of this sorry scheme of things; but 
we have not, as yet, and we must face facts as we find them 
about us in life; and these do not justify any such idealistic 
assumption. 


In looking about us, we find a large proportion of our 
brothers the “goats,” still stupidly submerged in matter and 
caring little for spirit. But those of us who have grown 
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discontent with our adventuring in matter, and are turning 
our eyes and ears spiritward—what of us? How many of 
us can win to spiritual victories, to success, without compro- 
mising with matter?’—how many? We strive to make our 
compromise as decent as possible, I grant you; but it is 
always there, and always will be, no matter how high we 
win. 


It is axiomatic that all life is a compromise, and it is 
obviously educational that such should be the case. No 
man can be wise until he has tested all things both small and 
great, both toward and untoward, in his progress through 
many lives. And slowly but surely he learns that he does 
not grow by eager strides, but by careful inches. And the 
wiser he grows, the more he realizes that no man may be- 
come immortal until he knows by experience—not by hear- 
say—every detail of mortality. 


We find, too, that no extremes of philosophy, religion, 
politics, will ever avail permanently. Indeed, ages of experi- 
ence go to prove that the extremist in any walk of life, 
always, sooner or later, goes to the wall. Because all ex- 
tremes are avoidances; things avoided are things feared; 
things feared are things misunderstood; and, finally, things 
misunderstood are lessons unlearned. 


Now the use of the word “compromise” in this article 
should be understood in its exact legal sense; that is, the 
adjustment of a controversy by mutual consent so as to pre- 
vent or end a quarrel or lawsuit. 


Experience shows that no man finds things his way all 
the time; education would be unsupposable under such con- 
ditions. Difficulties arise in every man’s path and are usually 
considered as evils and attacked or dodged as such. But an 
intelligent and friendly study of each obstacle as it comes up 
will discover always certain basis for agreement, for adjust- 
ment, for compromise; so that by the contact a distinct gain 
is achieved instead of a loss. This means that nothing in 
this universe is unfriendly to any man who understands it 
—understands it in its reality, not in its surface seeming, 
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and everything is unfriendly to every man who misunder- 
stands it, who judges it by its outward seeming, who calls it 
evil, and endeavors to separate himself from it. 


Now the true compromise is to adjust one’s opinions 
concerning the obstacles; to make friends instead of enemies 
of them, by studying them and trying to understand them 
as just essentially part of the divine plan for our education 
and evolution as is any other part. 


We hear much about the advisability of an uncompro- 
mising attitude toward our own weakness, which is all very 
well and desirable, providing that the uncompromising atti- 
tude is an intelligent one and not assumed because of antag- 
onism and misunderstanding of the true nature of those 
weaknesses. For no sinner may ever hope to become a saint 
till he has learned to forgive his own sins, and recognized 
their true character as stepping-stones to freedom. 


It is this recognition of the essential goodness of all 
things, even—and particularly, perhaps—those things which 
we are apt to antagonize by calling them evil, which is the 
central idea of the intelligent compromise. For such recog- 
nition is the beginning of that necessary atonement that 
each of us will have to make, sooner or later, with all that 
the universe contains. Otherwise our ideal of conscious 
unity with our source is a vain dream. 


So it would really seem as if we will have to agree at 
last—however reluctantly—to the necessity of harnessing 
together the serpent and the dove; of utilizing for our spir- 
itual ends the methods of material efficiency which we can 
gain only through the material experiences of life. 


Fifty years ago the gap between spirit and matter was 
generally considered impassable. Today, it does not exist 
—or has been narrowed to a degree that must radically 
change the attitude of thinkers concerning practical sepa- 
rateness. Material scientists are delving deep and intelli- 
gently into matter, examining and comparing and interpret- 
ing through molecules and atoms and electrons, right into 
the realms of what our fathers securely called spirit. And 
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these ruthless investigators still declare their find to be 
matter. Matter infinitely refined from our old conception 
of it, but matter in its essentials just the same. 


And the result of this has been that many men have 
become discouraged or offended at seeing the faith of them- 
selves and their fathers crumbling, and have jumped to the 
conclusion that their whole spiritual ideal has been shat- 
tered, and is unworthy further loyalty. Others later will 
also weaken as point by point material science, as inevitable 
as fate—or karma—pushes back and further back, the spir- 
itual, and advances the material hypothesis. For material 
efficiency is not going to be denied in science or anywhere 
else; and, despite all our protests and repudiation, will surely 
lay bare most ruthlessly all our cherished weaknesses and 
delusions. 


Surely the spectacle in Europe today will wake the 
world up to a better understanding of the relationship be- 
tween spirit and matter; surely men will see that it is as 
impossible to succeed materially without the aid of the spirit, 
as it is to succeed spiritually without the aid of matter. 


Now, if this trend in the world toward a compromise 
between things spiritual and things carnal really exists, 
what does it mean? I think it means something very simple, 
in the last analysis: That this universe is composed of one 
stuff as the name implies; that in the last analysis it is not 
composed of spirit and matter, but only one of these, spirit 
or matter; and, it does not make the remotest difference 
whether you call spirit matter or matter spirit, so long as 
you mean the whole content of the universe. 


The only trouble has been the double viewpoint; phil- 
osophers investigating the undifferentiated have postulated 
spirit ; materialists investigating differentiated forms of the 
same stuff have postulated matter. Hence the duality aris- 
ing from the different viewpoints. 


And the relation that this bears to our subject, Success, 
is that it tends to show, through the analogy, that success is 
an impulse of spirit exactly as is matter. And that it does 
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not make the slightest difference what kind of success we 
are discussing, whether of high spiritual or of the lowest 
material, exactly the same relationship with spirit must be 
maintained. 


In this connection it may be asked why this tremendous 
effort of spirit to express itself in matter? Cui bonor 


The answer is that spirit is engaged in actualizing its 
potencies—Actualizing its Potencies. 


That means that we may not reasonably postulate spirit 
in the beginning as perfect—except potentially. For had 
there been actual instead of potential perfection, no conceiv- 
able change, no differentiation into forms, would have been 
necessary. That is obvious. 


So it appears that you and I are actualized expressions 
of potential spirit; are here in matter, delving and sweating 
and toiling through it; hammering out, as intelligently as 
we can, the design of spirit in actual form that shall vindi- 
cate all the potential plan foreshadowed. 


That means getting right down into the earth and mak- 
ing friends—not quarreling—with it and its fruits. Not 
fearing and withdrawing from its problems and calling them 
evil, but searching into their essence and vindicating them as 
truly an essential part of our own selves. For, after all, 
once you get disentangled from the opinions of people about 
things, the clue to their real essence is not hard to find, when 
sought sympathetically. For all things in their essence are 
good, and also all actions. It is the motives back of the 
actions and opinions back of the things that make them 
appear as good and evil. 


To return now more directly to our subject, we find in 
the material world of effort in which we live and move and 
have our being that success, despite the recognized fact of 
its great desirability, is in its workings strangely enough 
something of a mystery. And this notwithstanding the fact 
that rules obviously necessary for its achievement have been 
dinned into us until they have become almost meaningless 
platitudes. We all know what succss means and we all know 
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how to succeed—or we think we do. And yet, strange to 
relate, but an astonishingly few of us manage to turn the 
trick. And even stranger still, the few who do succeed, have 
not really the remotest idea how they do it. Oh, yes, they 
will repeat the little platitudes for you. They will tell you 
to be honest, diligent, persevering, and all the other glittering 
generalities that we know by heart. Some of them will 
even dig a little deeper and tell of a hot desire, not of their 
own conscious creation, but which has filled them, as it were, 
almost against their will, and goaded them to effort when 
really they would rather have taken things more easily. No 
need to talk platitudes about industry and honesty to these. 
They know that though they may have used these aids, the 
true cause has lain far deeper. 


Then there are other men—though seldom among those 
who have, as we say, “arrived”—who insist that success is 
the result, largely if not entirely, of external circumstances, 
of chance. Opportunity comes to one and avoids another. 
Something, somewhere, is playing favorites. And truly 
these are not to be blamed for their deductions when we 
consider the many apparently unrelated chances which make 
for or against success. 


Two men of equal ability and worth answer an adver- 
tisement for a position. Their letters, if you like, may even 
be identical in wording; but one of them gets the job and 
the other gets left. And, if you care to pursue the idea, you 
might make that job the first rung in the ladder of success, 
and the failure to get it the beginning of that descent into 
Avernus which is described as facile. 


In this case the useful platitudes did not get a chance to 
help the man who failed to get the job—they did not get into 
action. So, evidently, he did not fail for lack of them. 


Again, we find men succeeding and spreading them- 
selves like the proverbial green bay tree, and that without 
the use of any of the rules of success which are supposed to 
be necessary to it—indolent men, dishonest men without 
marked business acumen. These, while not the rule, are 
Startling exceptions that make our little platitudes and ex- 
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amples look foolish. Or take the man who has led his com- 
petitors for years; who has juggled with millions as you and 
I might juggle with pence; who always comes out on the 
right side of the market, until his success becomes a national 
standard, and men pe yw his initiate everywhere. [ have in 


mind such a man who at the zenith of his career and in per- 
- ‘ 1 > ~~ sc L 2¢ 
tect health, began to slip; began to make bad guesses—busi- 
ness Quesses 1 esp proved ali his success had been but 





cuessing, as far as he was consciously concerned, by tailing 
tor several ailliene and never recuperating. What hap- 
pened? Somehow he lost contact with the wire that sup- 
plied the inspiration, and did not know how to connect again. 
And that 1s all there is to every so-c alled failure, whether of 
health, wealth, or even those higher efforts of the spirit— 
just losing contact, which means hecsuninn: separated. 

Or, the other way about: a normal, intelligent man 
struggles for fifty years in a profession or business; uses all 
the recognized rules of the g all tl 
fails to arrive within speaking distance of success. What 
does it mean?’ Is lite just an unintelligent gamble? 

What 1s the answer to these various riddles, most of 
which are so common as to evoke little attention? 


7? 
= 














Theosophy says karma; and if by karma we mean cause 
and effect, to this also our rankest materialist will subscribe. 
But will our theosophist and materialist, when they get to- 
gether and investigate each other’s understanding of this 
law, agree? Hardly; tor exactly the same different viewpoint 
that in the past has separated spirit trom matter in the 
minds of men of unlike temperament, will suffice still to keep 
these two, however sincere and intelligent both may be, 
from mutual understanding. 

Yet, at least, it may be said for the materialist—I am 
naturally speaking now of the scientific thinker and worker 
—that he 1s forever on the go; always striving to see better, 
so that he may know better and do better. And can a phil- 
osopher ask more ot any man? 





But, having discarded chance as a fact 
growing intelligence, we must—we have only the material 
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formula of cause and effect, or our theosophical karma, to 
fall back on for explanation of the vagaries of the thing 
which we call success. Yet the use of these words, while 
convenient, is not always explanatory. In some cases, in 
fact, it seems just the reverse, for karma when misunder- 
stood leads to a sort of Oriental and stupid fatalism which 
surely no student of theosophical teachings is justified in 
entertaining. 


The dangers of an unintelligent acceptance of such an 
obvious law as karma cannot then be any more exaggerated 
than can be the folly of its rejection without reasonable ex- 
amination. The one extreme is as bad as the other; the one 
leading to a belief in such things as luck, and the other to 
the equally harmful belief in an external and usually un- 
toward fate. Both these extremes obviously vitiate initia- 
tive in their holders and tend away from efficiency. In this 
respect they are akin to the Christian doctrine of resigna- 
tion, which, when rightly understood, is doubtless a valuable 
palliative. Granted that the will of God, Karma, and Cause 
and Effect are the same principle under different names, the 
wisdom of harmonizing one’s self with them is obvious. But 
the difficulty arises in our inability to decide surely in any 
given circumstance as to what is the will of God; what is 
the Karma. If you allow what seems obvious, that what- 
ever I do or leave undone, whichever way I turn in the cir- 
cumstance, that that very thing is my karma, is the will of 
God, very good; so understanding, my will is not too much 
hampered and I can—within reason—move according to my 
strongest desire, which, in the last analysis, is my only true 
guide. Desire plus reason; and I have little to fear. 


But, if Iam so impressed with fear of creating what we 
call evil Karma—an absurd idea, by the way, as all karma is 
educative and therefore good—and if my freedom of reason- 
able choice is hampered, and I withhold my hand here and 
my word there, in my care in the creation of future karma, 
I am surely hindering rather than advancing my purpose, 
because experience is my only method of progress, and I 
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may only safely avoid that which I know—realize—to be 
unwise. 


For the other opportunities for experience arising in my 
path daily, and concerning which I have no intuitive knowl- 
edge, I must, as I say, depend on my desire and reason. 
Desire to do or refrain from doing what my reason tells me 
is an unpleasant duty—or a pleasant one; to act or to refrain 
from action; to move in this direction or that. But in no 
case will the knowledge that God has a will in any of these 
matters, that I am moved by karma, really help me to any 
decision. Because obviously I do not know what the dic- 
tates of my God or my karma are in any particular circum- 
stances. And the only clue I have to them is the urge of my 
desire modified by the dictates of my reason. 


So when I am sick or in trouble I will accept the status 
quo because it is obvious. But what possible right have I 
to believe that God or karma intends me to stay sick or in 
trouble indefinitely? And if not indefinitely, for how long 
shall I be resigned? Not for one moment after I can work 
up the necessary reasonable desire to be well; to, in fact, 
succeed. For how do I know that karma has not brought me 
this measure of failure in order to stimulate my resentment 
and make me attack the obstacles that have held me back— 
attack them with renewed energy and success? How do I 
know? 





But let me, by constant suggestion, assure my spirit 
that Iam resigned to this thing that has come upon me; that 
I accept it as Karma and will neither resist nor repine. Then 
my spirit will, after enough of this suggestion, accept my 
decision and cease from troubling me. Gradually my desire 
will fade and die out and the success that my spirit was 
urging me to achieve will be withheld, until, in the process 
of time, experience will open my eyes to wiser ways. 

The point that I wish to make clear regarding this con- 
dition called success is that it exists, potentially, always 
within my own spirit; that it is never manifested until my 
own spirit recognizes that the time has arrived when the 
experience of striving for it will be beneficial to my educa- 
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tion, my evolution. Then spirit gives the signal by way of 
desire. I become ambitious and achieve my end solely and 
absolutely because my spirit has permitted and directed the 
effort and planned the achievement. Also, if I fail, I fail 
solely because my own spirit saw that I needed the experi- 
ence of failure and so planned. Which means that, disen- 
tangled from opinions, I realize that being one with my own 
indwelling spirit, | am also one with all causes, all effects. 
I create them, I use them; not they me. Therefore it follows 
that I fail or succeed of my own volition, because I will, not 
because I must. There is no other way. I am my own 
destiny. 

But the terms of failure or success are merely names of 
one pair of the innumerable opposites, and no intelligent 
Theosophical student will be misled into mistaking names 
for realities. Who of us shall say what failure is? How 
shall we judge it when we realize that the object of our in- 
carnation here is for experience, all kinds of experience; 
so-called bad as well as good; failure as well as success; sick- 
ness as well as health, and so forth. Now, if to endure the 
experience of defeat is desirable for my education; if my 
own spirit, understanding this, thrusts defeat upon me in- 
stead of the expected victory, how am I toterm it? Surely 
not as failure, when it is in itself the essence of the thing 
plotted and planned. Also, to take a more ordinary, com- 
monplace, but quite reasonable view: No man is a failure 
until he gives up—and there comes the danger of the resig- 
nation idea. A dozen failures may be and frequently are 
the necessary stepping-stones to a final success. In fact, to 
get straight to the point, in the last analysis there is no such 
thing as failure, never was, and never will be. There is 
merely our opinions concerning things; and the more we 
study and think—especially along the lines suggested by 
Theosophy—the more we will realize that opinions about 
real things alter them neither one way nor another. But 
they do alter us, ourselves, in our own and our neighbor’s 
eyes; so that we become moral or immoral, wise or foolish, 
successes or failures, and all the other illusions and delusions 
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to which we have become victims through our failure to 
understand the necessary oneness of a universe. 


Thus it follows that the man who can disentangle him- 
self from opinions and can realize in his heart the oneness 
of spirit and matter—realize it so that he lives it daily in his 
life—this man will know no failure. His every act will be 
a success, because he will realize it can be nothing else. He 
will no longer quibble as to the currency with which he will 
pay his way. His atonement will have shown him that all 
acts in their essence are spiritual; so all businesses, from the 
cleansing of dishes to the cleansing of souls. And the only 
reason for the existing confusion concerning the spirituality 
of this act and the carnality of that, is the motive back of 
them and the opinion of them, which the unregenerate man 
holds. All things are pure in their essence, but a man cannot 
hold them all equally pure until he becomes regenerate, until 
his atonement is perfect. After that he will realize that 
there is one spirit only, by whatever name he may choose to 
call it, and that men’s opinions concerning its many mani- 
festations have ceased to either solace or make him afraid. 
Because then he has discovered the secret of the universe: 
that he himself is its very center, its very heart; and in its 
every throb he feels his destiny, his final real success, 
assured. 


And we will come to this realization only when that lov- 
ing indwelling spirit that has brooded so patiently over our 
stumbling way sees that at last the desired result is achieved, 
the goal is won. Then will the bandage be lifted from our 
mortal eyes, and we shall see clearly that through all this 
turmoil of darkness and error we have been urged on with 
the sole object of vindicating our heritage as Sons of God, 
and have at last, out of the reek and sweat of these lower 
forms, won our title clear for all eternity to that higher state 
we call Immortality. 


That is the Great Success toward which you and I and 
all humanity are surely pressing on. 





Le eee 


















































THE STELA OF CHUFU I. 
By Orlando P. Schmidt. 


HE Stela of Chufu I, a small limestone monument, 

about 28 inches in height, was found in the ruins of 

a temple adjacent to the southernmost of the three 

small pyramids still standing near the east side of 

the Great Pyramid, where it had been used as stone in re- 

pairing the fallen edifice. It is to this circumstance alone 
that we owe its fortuitous preservation. 


The stela, above the ledge of the pedestal, is in the form 
of a door, on the lintel of which, running right and left from 
its center, appear, in well cut hieroglyphics, the well known 
official titles of Chufu I. These titles are duplicated in ex- 
actly the same way that the titles of Chufu’s illustrious pre- 
decessor Necherochis (Nuterachi) were duplicated on the 
lintel of the door leading to the sepulchral chamber of the 
great Step-Pyramid of Sakkara, Nuterachi’s last resting 
place. 


As the titles of Chufu I appear in the proper place on 
this little monument, and, as the name of Honut-sen, his 
daughter, appears only incidentally in the inscriptions which 
follow this superscription, there was no foundation what- 
ever for calling the monument, “The Stela of Cheop’s 
Daughter.” The inscriptions on each side of the false door 
run in the name of Chufu I; for example, “he found,” “he 
built,” “he restored,” and there can be no possible doubt 
that the monument was the work of Chufu I. 


We are told, in the first part of the momentous inscrip- 
tions, that he (Chufu I) found a temple of Isis, the mistress 
of the Pyramid, to the northwest of the Temple of the 
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Sphinx and that he built his pyramid (the Great Pyramid) 
er-gos (formerly rendered er-ma), “beside,” the temple of 
this goddess (hat nuter-et pen). Such definite statements 
as these, which go to prove that, at the beginning of Chufu’s 
reign (3651 B. C.), the Sphinx, the Temple of the Sphinx, 
the Temple of Isis and, farther to the south, the Temple of 
Osiris were already standing in and about the so-called Pyr- 
amid-Field, were decidedly in the way of those Egyptolo- 
gists who were rashly contending that the Sphinx, the Tem- 
ple of the Sphinx and the matchless statues of Cha-ef-ra 
were the work of a much later age—contentions now thor- 
oughly exploded by the recent discoveries of Dr. Reisner 
in the same locality. 

It was claimed by John Taylor and subsequently by his 
devout disciple Prof. Piazzi Smyth, that the Great Pyramid, 
instead of conforming to Egyptian canons, was built in op- 
position to them; but Chufu simply followed in the footsteps 
of his celebrated predecessor Senoferu, and we know, 
through Manetho, that the kings of the [V Dynasty, headed 
by Se-noferu, belonged to an altogether “different royal 
family.” We also know that Se-noferu followed Cheneres 
(the Ka-ni-ra of the Turin Papyrus), the last king of the 
old Thinite line, and it is but natural that this radical change 
of dynasty should have brought with it corresponding 
changes in architecture, literature and art. In fact, it was 
soon followed by the substitution of Ra for Horus. But I 
cannot refrain from here calling attention to a remarkable 
peculiarity to be observed on this little monument. In hiero- 
glyphical inscriptions we generally read from right to left, 
when the signs and figures face to the right, and, where the 
pictorial representations are divided into horizontal sections, 
or registers, the lowest register is supposed to be nearest to 
the spectator, and so on; but here we begin at the top, and 
the figures, or “images,” follow in astronomical succession 
from left to right, although they all face to the right. 

The inscriptions inform us further that Chufu built a 
pyramid for his daughter Honut-sen by the side of the afore- 
mentioned Temple of Isis, and we are bound to assume that 
this was the southernmost of the three small pyramids just 
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referred to. It is significant that this stela was found “built 
into the ruins” of this same Temple of Isis, who thereby 
became the “Mistress of the Pyramid” (Hon-ut Mer), for 
it shows that it was originally placed there by Chufu him- 
self. 

We are told that Chufu caused “images,” or figures, of 
Isis to be made and placed in this temple, which “images” 
were of gold, ivory and other costly materials. These fig- 
ures, including a beautiful bark of the Sun, a reclining sphinx, 
an Apis-bull and figures of Horus, Osiris and Ptah, are pic- 
torially represented on this monument. Each image is 
briefly identified, but, on the copies, made from photographic 
impressions, which were available in 1898, the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions employed for this purpose were too dim and in- 
distinct in certain places to be legible. Since publishing my 
History, however, I have carefully examined the original 
in the Cairo Museum, on many different occasions, timing 
myself so as to have the light fall on it from diverse angles, 
and using, where necessary, a good magnifying glass. I 
was thus enabled to make out, clearly and unmistakably, 
many features of the accompanying text which had thereto- 
fore been doubtful, or even illegible. Thanks to these per- 
sonal observations, I can now speak authoritatively on sev- 
eral points which I was then compelled to work out deduc- 
tively. 

The emblems, or standards, pictured in the topmost 
register, to wit, the Ibis, the Sparrow-hawk, the Twin-jack- 
als and the swathed figure of Min (who here represents 
Osiris) have been sufficiently explained. They are distinct 
enough on the original, and served to mark the four seasons 
of the scientific year brought to Egypt by the “Followers of 
Horus.” Thus Thoth (the Ibis) marks the winter solstice, 
or beginning of the fixed year; Horus (the Sparrow-hawk), 
the vernal equinox; the Twins (the two Jackals), the sum- 
mer solstice, or “crown” of the year; and Min, Tum or 
Osiris, the autumnal equinox. In other words, these em- 
blems, or “standards,” mark the successive abodes, or 
“mansions,” of the Sun during the four seasons of the fixed 
year. Of this there can now be no reasonable doubt. 
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The following three horizontal sections show twelve 
mansions, or abodes, of the Sun, corresponding to the twelve 
months of the year. As Isis, in her various forms, figures 
rather prominently on this monument, I will repeat, what I 
have already fully explained in my History, that the names 
Isis, Osiris and Hathor resolve themselves into astronomical 
terms. 


The word q hus, like the Anglo-Saxon “hut,” means 
“seat,” or “abode,” and the word [d hat (a more preten- 
tious term), “house.” Thus q 7. hus-et (fem.) signifies 


“abode,” hat-har, “house of Horus,” and qd “ hus-iri, 
“abode of the Eye.” 

The Greeks rendered Hus-et, Hus-iri and Hat-har 
respectively Isis, Osiris and Hathor. These terms, however, 
when carefully analyzed turn out to be symbolizations, or 
rather personifications, of astronomical phenomena. Osiris 
is the cosmic ‘‘abode” into which the Sun retires at sunset; 
Hathor, the cosmic “house” from which he emerges at sun- 
rise; and Isis, simply the “Abode.” 

On this monument, Hus-et, although applied to Isis, 
retains many of its original characteristics, and is used as we 
should use the word “place.” This is made absolutely certain 


by the determinative [7 per, attached to |‘ ; for 


example, q —fh hus-et mes, that is, the “place” of the 
“birth,” and yet we see the “image” of Isis, in her character 
of Neith, holding to her bosom the infant Ra. Again in a f 
hus-et mes Ra, hus-et is the “place” of the “birth of Ra,” the 
“mansion” the Sun was supposed to occupy when this par- 
ticular “birth” occurred. 

The Sun was at the winter solstice when Horus, “the 
babe,” was born, at the vernal equinox when the birth of 
Horus, “the powerful bull,” occurred, at the summer solstice 
when Ra was born, and so on. Thus hus-et, in all these 
connections, means place, that is, the “abode” occupied by 
Ra when these particular events occurred. 

Naturally I was gratified, in 1908, to find the views 
which I had expressed, in 1899, concerning these matters 
verified to the letter by this monument, which dates from 
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about 3651 B. C. At that distant epoch the knowledge of 
this ancient science had not yet been completely lost. 

In the second horizontal section of our monument, read- 
ing from left to right, we find (1) d'> 7  ,hus-et 
Selk-et, that is, Isis in her character of Selke, the accompany- 
ing “image” wearing on its head the distinctive emblem of 
Selke, the scorpion, which corresponds to the “abode” of the 
Sun during the Sothiac month of Tybi, for the first seven 
years of Chufu’s reign were in this hanti; (2) me fh Hus- 
et mes Ra, which can be scientifically rendered, “the place of 
the birth of Ra,” but, if applied to Isis, would be in her char- 
acter of Neith, for Ra was often called sa Neith, or “son of 
Neith”; (3) im pont - hus-et Nebt-hat, or Nebt-hus, 
that is, Isis in her character of Nephthis, or “mistress of the 
house,” which was when the Sun was at the summer solstice; 
(4) Hus-et ur-et, mut nuter, hon-ut mer, that is, “Isis, the 
great one, the mother of god, the mistress of the pyramid” ; 
(5) Hat-har em ua, that is, “Hathor in the bark,” accom- 
panied by a representation of Isis, as Hathor, seated in the 
bark. 

The representations numbered 4 and 5 relate to the 
months of Phamenoth and Pharmuthi, for, when the Sun 
reached the highest point of his annual course, he was sup- 
posed to embark in his noonday bark, an elaborate represen- 
tation of which is given on our monument, showing, among 
other things, that these “divine barks” had then already 
reached their full perfection. 

In the third register (again reading from left to right) 
we see (1) Har ath-et ta-ui == _, that is, “Horus seizing 
(or taking possession of) the two lands,” for we have now 
reached the “place” originally assigned to the youthful Ra. 
In the month of Pharmuthi Ra was called “sa Neith,” or “Son 
of Neith,” and was portrayed as an infant; (2) a 


Hus-et mes, the “place of the birth,” the place assigned to 
Seb and Nut, which, of course, refers to the “birth” of Osiris, 
the “birth” par excellence; (3) ss hus-iri (Osiris) and his 
consort “Isis, the great one,” who occupy the “abode” im- 
mediately below the horizon, or equator, corresponding to 
the Sun’s position in the month of Payni; (4) Ptah, accom- 
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panied by his consort Suchet, whose distinctive title was 
Mer-en-ptah, “Beloved by Ptah”; (5) Har-pa-chrat, or 
“Horus, the babe,” and, (6) Har-naz-atef-ef or “Horus, the 
avenger of his father.” 

The order in which these six mansions of the Sun fol- 
low each other is astronomically correct. In later times, 
Chons took the place of Seb, the so-called Earth-god, but 
does not seem to have disturbed the heavenly virgin, Nut. 
The expressions, “taking possession of the two lands,” “‘seiz- 
ing the double throne,” and “uniting the two lands,” come 
from the beginning of the dynastic period. 

We have already explained how Payni (Pa-un-i) was 
derived from Pa-un, a most distinctive title of Osiris. On 
our monument Osiris and Isis appear after Seb and Nut, on 
one side, and before Ptah and Suchet, on the other. Horus, 
the “babe,” appears in Mesori, where this particular “birth” 
of the Sun occurred. In fact, there were, in each year, or 
cycle, four births of the Sun; to wit, (1) the birth of Har-pa- 
chrat, (2) the birth of Har-ka-necht, (3) the birth of Ra, the 
son of Neith, and (4) the birth of Tum, or Osiris, the son of 
Seb and Nut. 

After Horus, the “babe,” where we might expect to find 
the Ibis, or Thoth, we find Horus, the “avenger of his father” 
(Osiris), but the [bis has already been used, in the uppermost 
section, to mark the first quarter of the year. Horus, who 
appears as a mere babe in Mesori, has now become a youth, 
wearing the characteristic side-lock, and seated on a throne, 
and is strong enough to “avenge” the murder of his father. 

In the fourth, or lowermost, section of our monument, 
again reading from left to right, we see (1) the reclining 
Sphinx, here called Har-em-achu, “Horus on the horizon”; 
but why the Sphinx was placed in the month of Paophi is not 
so easy to explain. The distinctive title of Horus in this 
month, as we shall see on a much later monument, was ken, 
“brave,” or ken-ken, “very brave,” although he is represented 
in the month of Mesori as a mere babe, too weak to sustain 
himself on his legs. The Sphinx, I suppose, was chosen as 
an appropriate symbol of Ken-ken. 

Immediately after the Sphinx, we see (2) Hat-har, 
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‘“Hathor,” or “Athyr,” who is here represented with the head 
and double plumes of Isis and the body of a fish; in other 
words, as a mermaid. She is undoubtedly the prototype of 
Pisces of the Zodiac and occupies the same position. The 
Sun in this month was still below the equator and had not 
as yet emerged from the waters of the great deep, and the 
form assumed by Hathor was admirably adapted to her en- 
vironment. 

After Hathor, we find (3) the lunar bull 
or 8 ™ , Hapi, generally called the Apis-bull. In examining 
the copies of our monument, above mentioned, I naturally 
supposed that this animal, with the disk of the sun between 
its horns, represented the Hathor-cow, but the original in 
the Cairo Museum describes the animal as Hapi, the Apis- 
bull. But how are we to account for the Apis-bull in this 
month (Choiahk), where, in later times, we find the Ram 
and the cat-headed goddess Bastis? 

The name Choiahk, as conceded by all authorities, resolves 
itself into Ka-hir-ka, ’Chief Bull,’ which is equivalent to 
Ka-kau, ‘Bull of Bulls,” and both of these terms seem to be 
synonymous with Kanecht, “Powerful Bull,’ which figures 
so prominently in the Horus-titles of later Pharaohs. Thus 
Horus, at this season of the year, that is, when the Sun 
crossed the equator and entered the northern hemisphere, 
became the “Powerful Bull,’ the great generative force in 
nature which awakened the vegetable world to renewed life, 
and the Apis-bull here takes the place of this “Powerful 
Bull,” this “Bull of Bulls,” or “Chief Bull.” 

The symbol which appears immediately below our 
Apis-bull is said to be a “vegetable offering.” This symbol 
is the distinctive hieroglyph used in writing the name Bast- 
et, or “Bastis,” the name of the cat-headed goddess to whom 
this month of Choiahk was sacred. In this exceptional in- 
stance we find two symbols used to designate one and the 
same month; but we must not forget, that the discoveries of 
Naville show that Chufu I was active at Bubastis, the “City 
of Bastis,” where he specially recognized this goddess by re- 
pairing, or rebuilding, her time-honored temple. Let me ask 
those Egyptologists who still contend that Chufu did not 
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“re-new,” or “rebuild,” the ancient Temple of Isis, whether 


they also condemn the massive granite lintel discovered by 
Naville in the ruins of Bubastis, on which the royal titles of 
Chufu are inscribed in deep-cut hieroglyphs, as the “work 
of a much later age’? 

Is it not evident from the symbols applied to the month 


of Choiahk, that, when they were originally designed, the 


geographical conditions to which they relate, to wit, the 
awakening of the vegetable world to new life after the vernal 
equinox, were altogether different from those of Egypt, 
where this takes place three months earlier, but very much 
like those of central Europe, the ancestral home of the 
Shemsu Har? Where did the ancient Egyptians obtain such 
words as har (lord), atef (father), mut (mother), hat 
(house), hus (hut), het (head), hat (heart), ua-et, or ua-e 
(way), mitte (middle), sa (son), ur (old), ba (ram), top 
(top), tan (town), her-ab (from above)? Is there anything 


Hamitic, or Semitic about these household words, or “roots,” 


or hundreds of others which I could name? 


Inscriptions found in royal tombs of the I Dynasty,. 


going back to ca. 4245 B. C., show that the immediate suc- 
cessors of the “Followers of Horus” venerated the goddess 
Neith, the alter ego of the Ionian Athene. The wife of the 
king who bore the Horus-title Aha was named Neit-hotep, 
the form of which reminds us of the later Menthu-hotep 
and Amen-hotep. The conception of Hathor as a mermaid 
is essentially Ionic, and what I say about the “Iaones” (lau- 
nim) applies with equal force to the Thyni (Thunu, comp. 
Thinis). In fact, the Hathor-cow of the I Dynasty seems to 
be lo herself. 

Neith-hotep, who appears as the wife of the suten of 
Upper Egypt, may have been the daughter of the batiu of 
Lower Egypt, and Menes may have become the legitimate 
king of Upper and Lower Egypt, by reason of this marriage? 
Menes “united” the two lands, and the “Stone of Palermo” 
describes the accession of his son Teta (Tithoes) as sam-ta- 
ul, i. e., the “uniting of the two lands.” It is hardly probable 


that a conquest of lower Egypt by a king of Upper Egypt 
could have been thus designated. 
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We have seen, that such epoch-titles as (1) Athothis, 
(2) Phuoro, (3) Peteathyris, or Hathoris, (4) Petubastis, 
(5) Psamuis, (6) Mechiris, or Amiris, (7) Uaphres, (8) 
Psamuthis, (9) Petichons, or Amyrtaios, (10) Unnepher, 
(11) Cho-menephthah, or Petisuchis, and (11) Semsu- 
Harpokrates designate the twelve hantis of the Sothiac year 
in such a plain and unmistakable way, that no fair-minded 
scientist would venture to question their applicability; but 
a few of the epoch-titles revealed by the Book of Sothis, 
such as Kenkenes, for example, do not, at first blush, seem 
to be as clearly corroborated by the monuments which have 
survived the ravages of time. Now it is a very fortunate cir- 
cumstance, that these somewhat doubtful titles appear be- 
yond dispute on two little known monuments of a later 
period, to wit, of the reign of Rampsinitus (1324 B. C.) and 
the reign of Augustus Caesar (4 B. C.). 


Monument of Augustus Caesar. 


An excellent copy of this unique monument may be 
found on plate 61 of Lepsius’ Konigsbuch. It is divided into 
two horizontal sections, or registers, in each of which six 
successive mansions of the Sun appear. 


To the right of the pictorial representation are the well 
known royal titles of Augustus Caesar, enclosed in the cus- 
tomary cartouches, or rings, to wit: In the upper register, 
Autokrator; in the lower register, Kaiseros, meri Ptah, meri 
Hus-et; that is, “Caesar, beloved by Ptah and beloved by 
Isis.” Prior to 4 B. C., Augustus had reigned in the hanti of 
Epiphi, wherefore, like Suchet, he was entitled, “Beloved 
by Ptah.” 


Lower Register. 


In the lower register, reading from right to left, the 
cartouche is followed by the standing figure of the king, in 
the attitude of holding his finger to his lips, as a token of 
infancy. A “babe” at the winter solstice, the king is here, 
i. e., in the month of Thoth, a youth, ready to “avenge his 
father.” Following this we have, in the lower register: 
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1. Hanti of Thoth. A baboon, as a symbol of Thoth, en- 
titled Lt , nofer mar-et, that is, “Perfect Root,” for 
Horus, the son of Isis and Osiris, was venerated as the 
“Perfect Root.” 

2. Hanti of Paophi. An eagle-headed figure, with the disk 


of the Sun over his head, bearing the ancient distinctive title, 


Sg : Ken-u, that is, “brave.” We now see why Manetho 


applied the epoch-title Kenkenes to Atoth, at the epoch 4124 
B. C., for Kenkenes is plainly Ken-ken, a duplication of ken, 
which means “very brave.” 

3. Hanti of Athyr. A lion-headed figure, representing 
Horus, who is here described as pahu-ti, “doubly valiant,” a 
title which also appears as aa-pahu-ti, “very valiant.” 

4. Hanti of Choiahk. A human-headed figure, without a 
crown, having above his head a X, cross, indicating that he 
has crossed the equator and entered the upper hemisphere. 
5. Hanti of Tybi. A human-headed figure with \Q/ 
moon-disk, over his head, carrying in one hand a long knife. 
The moon-disk between a pair of horns suggests that Apis- 
bull portrayed on the Stela of Chufu I, and it is barely pos- 
sible that the name Tybi itself may be derived from the title 


—~ , Tima, attached to this figure. 


6. Hanti of Mechiri. A figure wearing the double crown 
and symbolized as a sparrow-hawk, representing Horus, one 
of the “Twins,” in his highest zone, or am-hir. 


Upper Register. 


In the upper register, reading from left to right, we 
have: 
7. Hanti of Phamenoth. An exact duplicate of the 
figure described in No. 6, that is, Horus, the other “Twin.” 
As the Sun ascends through his highest zone during the 
month of Mechiri, to descend through the same zone during 
the month of Phamenoth, the first of the Twins is usually 
represented as greater than the second—hence Rohk-ur and 
Rohk-nez. 
8. Hanti of Pharmuthi. A human-headed figure, without 
a crown, clearly identified by the picture of a little infant 
immediately above his head. Thus Ra, at this point of his 
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downward course, was regarded as an infant, the son of 
Neith,” or, as called in later times to conform to Theban 
notions, Pa-sa-mut, that is, “The son of Muth.” This is 
very important, because it shows that Manetho and Eratos- 
thenes in using the epoch-title Psamuthis at 3404 B. C. and 
484 B. C., merely followed the ancient records. 
9. Hanti of Pachons. A lion-headed figure wearing no 
crown. As strange as it may seem at first blush, Chons was 
sometimes represented as lion-headed (see Bunsen’s Egypt’s 
Place in Universal History, Vol. I, page 474). 
10. Hanti of Payni. A figure with the sign ‘== , Hu, on 
its head. Hu, as shown by the “Pyramid Texts,” pertains 
to the West, and is here used to mark the Sun’s position on 
the western horizon at sunset, or above the equator at the 
autumnal equinox. Osiris, to whom the month of Payni was 
sacred, was known as the “Lord of the West.” 
11. Hanti of Epiphi. A figure of Suchet, the blood-thirsty 
consort of Ptah, who here takes the place of Set. It was 
said that Suchet, in destroying mankind, waded through a 
flood of human blood, here indicated by the (5 , vase, at- 
tached to her figure. 
12. Hanti of Mesori. A conventional figure of “Horus, 
the babe,” already sufficiently described. In some portions 
of northern Germany, a “babe” is called “Krote,” but “kr6éte”’ 
does not mean “toad,” as some suppose, on the contrary, it is 
identical with the Egyptian chrat. 

This monument, besides verifying such titles as Ken- 
ken, Sa-neith, Sa-mut, Petisuchis, shows on its face, that 
Augustus Caesar was officially recognized as the epoch- 


king of Mesori, 4 B. C. 


Monument of Rampsinitus. 


A copy of this monument may be found on plate 40 of 
Lepsius’ Konigsbuch. This interesting procession (if I may 
callit such) starts at 4 the An-u pillar of On, the city of 
Heliopolis, which always marks the western horizon, or 
autumnal equinox. Following the 12 figures from right to 
left, we have: 
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1. The On pillar, or Tum or Osiris, Un-nofer, “Uennepher,” 

for Payni. 

2. Set, wearing the double plumes and holding in one of 

his hands the scepter which stands for hyk (hook), 

for Epiphi. 

3. Har-pa-chrat, for Mesori. 

4. Amen-hi-chopesh-ef, “Amen with his scimeter,” crossing 

from the old, to the new, year, and wearing the familiar 

double plumes, for Thoth. 

5. Horus, otherwise entitled Ken-ken, or symbolized as a 

reclining sphinx, for Paophi. 

6. Hathor, wearing the red crown of Lower Egypt, for 

Athyr. 

7. Bastis, wearing the white crown of Upper Egypt, for 

Choiahk. 

8. Har-tima, wearing the double crown and carrying the 

royal mace, for Tybi. 

9. Amen, or Menthu, wearing the double crown, for 

Mechiris. 

10. Maat, wearing on her head the distinctive ostrich 

plume, for Phamenoth. 

11. The infant Ra, wearing the double crown and carrying 

the royal mace, for Pharmuthi. 

12. Amen, wearing the double plumes, for Pachons, show- 

ing why the epoch-title Amyrtaios alternates with Petichons. 
Now it is significant, that both Rampsinitus and Augus- 

tus Caesar were epoch-kings, but why Hathor was portrayed 

with the red crown and Bastis with the white crown I can- 

not now stop to inquire. 





























CHIPS FROM BED-ROCK 
By J. M. Bicknell 
PHENOMENA 
Chief Purpose of the Phenomenal World 


N the study of phenomena, it is essential, at the begin- 
ning, to get a distinct conception of the fact that the 
whole phenomenal universe exists nowhere, in form, 
except in the mind of some conscious being. Phenomena 

may change from two causes: a change in the external ca- 
pacity that gives rise to the phenomena, or a change in the 
receptive faculties of the mind in which the phenomena are 
produced. All physical phenomena are dull, coarse represen- 
tations of similar ideals on higher planes of thought. The 
external capacity that produces the phenomena is a mediator, 
a mere machine for the transfer of an image of the ideal to 
the physical senses, and the external capacity no more cor- 
responds to the phenomena in form than a phonograph cor- 
responds in form to the tune it repeats. 


In his investigations, man is continually facing a dead 
wall, beyond which he can not pass with his ordinary powers 
of sense-perception. From the combined experiences of life, 
man’s judgment leads him irresistibly to the conclusion that 
behind the appearances of earth-life exists a system of, to 
him, invisible activities, definite and satisfying information 
about which he can not obtain without higher powers of per- 
ception. How is he to obtain those higher powers? Is 
there anything in life that would suggest an answer to that 
question? Omitting information imparted by those who 
claim to have such powers, can we not get a hint from the 
methods of growth that experience teaches? We find in life 
that the most intelligent and strong-minded adult was at one 
time an ignorant infant. By continual perseverance in con- 
centrating the mind on different external objects and actions, 
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man develops his mental powers, and at the same time refines 
and shapes the body to correspond with the activities neces- 
sary to that mental development. The activities of the ego 
develops a body. The kind of body one has depends on the 
character of his activities. A body is formed by repetition of 
thought. 


At the basis of all manifestation lies one uniform, phe- 
nomenal substance, which is the substratum of all physical 
phenomena. Out of this substratum, which is sensitive to 
the operations of thought, is formed all physical phenomena 
or what is usually called matter. All physical objects are 
simply differing rates of vibration of the same original mat- 
ter or substratum. Vibration is a figurative word and signi- 
fies rate and character of mental change. This substratum 
has been called by various names, but may as well be called 
ether as by any other name. 


When the infant perceives some attractive object, such 
as a bright or rapidly moving thing, the desires of the infant 
at once cause a surge toward the thing. If the object be one 
that is repulsive, the surge is away from the unattractive 
object. This surge toward and away from, the effort at 
attainment and avoidance, is made compulsory by the almost 
unlimited variety of phenomena met with at every moment 
of life. A habit is formed in the substratum, that is imme- 
diate control by the ego. At first, the infant perceives ex- 
ternal objects very imperfectly, and it is only by prolonged 
efforts that the infant acquires power to move his body from 
place to place. Only habit, formed from repetition of phe- 
nomena, can condense and develop what is known as the 
body. What is called body is only the phenomenal manifes- 
tation of habit. The physical body, the purely animal body, 
is the result of repetitions made every moment for the pur- 
poses of meeting the common necessities of life. Accord- 
ingly, the physical body represents the highest stage that the 


ordinary man has reached in bodily development. 

In learning to read, write, perform on a musical instru- 
ment, or to execute any difficult and complicated series of 
actions, the operation of both mind and body is found at 
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first to be very laborious. In fact, the awkwardness of the 
body is only the external manifestation of the awkwardness 
of the mind and of the mind’s lack of control over the desires. 
After sufficient practice, however, the mind learns to work 
automatically and almost without consciousness of the de- 
tails. No one thinks of his letters while reading, or of the 
immense number of useless lines he had to make while learn- 
ing to write. But the effect of the things learned and for- 
gotten are present in the formation of a mental body, which 
mental body is manifested in the increased skill of the physi- 
cal body. All bodies originate in mental concentration, and 
in the action of the desires when more or less under the 
control of the mind. 


It is a misconception to say that man has separate 
bodies, as the physical, astral, and mental bodies. There is 
a process of body-making, the different kinds of bodies being 
only different stages in that process. The virgin ego is sus- 
ceptible to the impacts of only the lowest and coarsest phe- 
nomena, and the ego naturally develops the lower or physical 
body first. The physical body is the foundation and foot- 
hold for the whole process of body-making. The creation 
of higher bodies is only the gradual discarding of certain 
functions of the lower body, and the supplanting of said 
discarded functions by functions or mental habits of a higher 
nature. These supplanting habits form the higher body. 
The visible body changes to conform to the increased fine- 
ness of the sensing-power of the ego, and to the degree of 
control which the ego has secured over its desires. 


The physical world is an environment in which the ego 
is surrounded by an immense variety of external capacities 
to the influences of which he is more or less susceptible. The 
greater number of men are satisfied with the most transient 
forms of mental concentration. Men think by short spurts, 
and are content to dwell listlessly in the immediate gratifica- 
tion of their desires. Only the thumps and bruises of evo- 
lution can lead men to fresh exercises of the mind. Satiety 
is the salvation of man. Two attractions come together, 
then like magnets become saturated with each other and 
drop apart. The ordinary man reflects but little about the 
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cause or reason of the cessation of his pleasure in any par- 
ticular object, but at once seeks for new pleasures. But by 
and by the frequency of such cessations causes him to think 
more and more, till finally he learns that right behind the 
phenomena of this world lie the lessons that he must master 
if he would build for himself finer bodies in which to function 
on the higher planes of being. He must study the reasons, 
and the higher and more remote purposes of phenomena. 
When an attraction ceases to be attractive, he must ascer- 
tain the reason. When he sees a plant or an animal grow, 
and out of the invisible a larger and larger body becomes 
visible, if he has begun to think, he will be filled with a 
strong desire to know more about that invisible something 
that so mysteriously becomes visible. When the desires 
become sufficiently strong the mind will be given increased 
strength in its power of focus on the object about which 
more knowledge is sought. When the mind has acquired 
power to ignore all phenomena or thoughts that tend to 
draw the attention away from the thing to be thought about, 
and to persistently hold its focus on the problem or object 
under investigation, light will appear and something will be 
known about that problem or object. Under such persistent 
concentration, the mind grows, expands, and becomes more 
and more sensitive to influences hitherto imperceptible. By 
such exercise the mind becomes accustomed to a rut, forms a 
habit, becomes fixed, condensed, and works in its channel 
with increasing ease. This fixation or habit of mind and 
desire constitutes the ego’s body. The manifestation of 
this body through the sense-organs of a body produces the 
phenomena which is commonly referred to when we speak of 
a body. This is the only way in which mental light can be 
obtained. One can not get mental light by being told about 
something. One can not put into a clown’s head the con- 
ception of a great poem by simply reciting the poem, or by 
describing its beauties. The mind itself must be able to 
perceive the beauties in the poem. That well-known sen- 
tence, “Let: there be light; and there was light.” contains an 
elemental truth. When the ego, in its very depths, earn- 
estly and persistently repeats to itself that sentence, in 
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essence, then and then only will the ego get light. That light 
is a sense-organ. 


Life on earth is a school wherein man learns to build 
bodies for himself. The expression, “building of bodies,” 
means the refining of the body. However high the rank of 
the body obtained, it was produced by the gradual death and 
the wasting away of previous bodies, in the same manner as 
the infant’s body disappears, and, by imperceptible changes, 
is supplanted by the adult body, and this by the body of old 
age. The decrepitude common to old age is the result of 
fixed habits of mind becoming useless without being sup- 
planted by fresh habits built on higher aspirations. Man 
must advance. He may not stand still and indulge his pres- 
ent gratifications. That is not the law of evolution. When 
man permits his habits to become so fixed, and his environ- 
ments are such that he can not progress further, his mental 
and desire habits fall to pieces from satiety and return to 
the original substratum of the ego’s body. In such case, 
the ego retains the effects of its past earth-life, in the same 
manner that effects of the various exercises in the act of 
learning, in childhood, are retained in adult life, though the 
exercises themselves are forgotten. If man could refrain 
from present gratifications, and could control his thoughts, 
so as to hold his tnoughts on fresh subjects, bathed in an 
atmosphere of high expectation, and impelled by pure and 
glowing desires, his body would never show decrepitude. 
One of the most efficient causes of the common decrepitude 
among old men is the almost unanimous and settled convic- 
tion that decrepitude is in accordance with the intended order 
of things, and can not be avoided. Through the long ages of 
man’s primeval existence, when the “tooth and claw” method 
was in vogue, when the members of the physical body could 
last only a limited time in the severe struggle for existence 
and the body must fail for mere want of food, man formed 
the race habit of thinking that he must become enfeebled 
with age. The usual honors paid to age, the customary ad- 
missions and sympathies extended to one who is approach- 
ing the allotted three score and ten years of age, all imprint 
on the mind of the average man, from infancy up, the indel- 
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ible assumption that he is not expected to live much beyond 
that age. Man’s mind is kept constantly focused on the 
supposed fact that he is inevitably approaching the end of 
life. Such concentration will surely bring about the realiza- 
tion of that supposed fact. 


It is not necessary that man should die in the manner 
that is common in the world. Men die because the habits of 
desire and of mind, their bodies, have become too fixed, and, 
not being properly fed with fresh purposes, have grown use- 
less and incapable of further progress. The aged cease to 
have a purpose in life, but are constantly looking back to the 
days of childhood. The cells of the aged man’s body are as 
young in years as are the cells of a child; yet the old man’s 
settled convictions that he is approaching the end of life 
cause the cells of his body to at once appear withered and 
feeble. His body corresponds to his thoughts. Could man 
summon the high courage to loosen the fastenings that bind 
him, with vise-like grip, to the gratifications of animal life, 
could he ignore the world, except for its transient purposes, 
and could he consecrate himself, with patience and properly 
controlled ardor, to the attainment of higher powers, he 
would not become enfeebled with age, and he would not meet 
with the sudden change which men call death, but, by im- 
perceptible changes, his present body would continuously 
develop into a body of finer texture and with greater powers 
of perception. 


No one will be convinced by argument of the facts herein 
stated, unless he has acquired the ability to think. Few men 
have the ability to think long on a subject unless it offers 
immediate physical gratification. Only the slow process of 
evolution can bring primitive man to the point where he can 
inaugurate for himself a method of thought. The phenom- 
enal world furnishes the subjects suitable for the develop- 
ment of man’s thought. When man begins to think properly, 
on meeting with an object in the physical world, he does not 
at once yield to his desires, surrendering himself to the object 
if it is attractive or resisting the object if it is repulsive, but 
he stands his ground and investigates the meaning and pur- 
poses of the object. He searches for the realities behind the 
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phenomenon. By such exercises man gets control of his 
desires, that is, he forms a desire body. By such exercises 
the mind develops and grows sensitive to influences and 
realities to which it had heretofore been blind. That is, the 
mind forms for itself a mental body through which it can 
more and more automatically function. It is a rare thing, 
however, to find a person who thinks in this manner. The 
majority of men and women are slaves to the uncurbed 
eratification of the desire for food, for dress, for worldly 
ambition’s excitement, for money-making, and for indul- 
gence of the sexual passions. Other subjects seem unreal 
and dream-like to them. Instead of ascribing to such pas- 
sions their real but transient importance, man gives his 
whole life to their gratification. He is content with his body 
in its present stage of development, exhausts its powers in 
transient pleasures, ends in satiety, collapse and death. 


No cell is permitted to remain in the same body more 
than a limited time, when it is removed and a new cell takes 
the place of the one removed. In such case, the cells that are 
discarded seek such situations and attractions as their stage 
of development in the body has fitted them to unite with. In 
the human body are cells suitable for functioning on all the 
lower planes. Those cells in the body which are at the 
highest stage of development represented by that body, when 
discarded, collect together and become, in man the genera- 
tive fluid, and in woman the ovum. These cells are capable 
of a high order of work. They may be used in ordinary pro- 
creation where they unite with fresh cells of similar develop- 
ment. This is the use made of such cells by the ordinary 
man, except to waste them in sexual indulgence. But when 
not used for ordinary procreation, and when not wasted in 
indulgence, the creative essence of such cells is utilized in a 
higher order of procreation. When a man has begun to re- 
fine his body and to fit it for work on higher planes, the cells 
which would otherwise collect as generative fluid or as an 
ovum are furnished with continuous, progressive work under 
control of the same ego. It is only when man comes to a 
standstill, and fails to give his most advanced, discarded 
cells further advanced work to do that he meets with what 
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is commonly known as death. If man lived as he should live, 
death would take place gradually, and, instead of the cli- 
macteric death to which man is accustomed, the body would 
gradually grow into a body of finer texture and higher 
powers. As the mind of a highly cultured philosopher can 
function on a plane of thought that is incomprehensible to 
the illiterate clown, so such a body may function on planes 
of action that are invisible to physical eyes in their present 
stage of development. 


The physical world is the field wherein man works at 
the development and refinement of his body. The physical 
world is, at any one time, a manifestation of the present 
stage of development in man’s mind and in the external 
Capacities surrounding him. Man’s body is a manifestation 
of the lessons he has mastered and stored up for future use. 
If the only purpose of life were to live as man lives in the 
world for the customary three score and ten years, all the 
greatness of creation would dwindle to an inexpressible 
farce. To be sure, most men nominally admit that this life 
is not all. They nonchalantly acquiesce in the belief of a 
future existence. By a sort of abracadabra they expect in 
some way to be suddenly changed into some desirable form, 
and merely as a favor for their having become a member in 
some organization. That each person must build his own 
bodies, that body is the result of habits formed by the indi- 
vidual himself, are thoughts that never get a foothold in the 
mind of the average man. Could man grasp the fact that to 
die in such a state of mind is to lose his present personal 
identity, he might be nerved to change his methods of living. 
Evolution will compel man to build for himself higher bodies, 


but by voluntary effort the work might be very much 
shortened. 
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THE RITUAL OF HIGH MAGIC 
By Eliphas Levi. 


Translated from the French by Major-General Abner Doubleday. Annotated 
by Alexander Wilder, M.D. 


CHAPTER X. 
The Key of Occultism. 


OW let us go deeply into the question of pentacles. 
All the magic virtue is there, since the secret of 
force is in the intelligence which directs it. We 
shall not return to the pentacles of Pythagoras and 
Ezekiel, the figure and explanation of which we have given 
already. We shall prove in another chapter that all the in- 
struments of Hebrew worship were pentacles, and that 
Moses wrote in gold and in brass the first and last word of 
the Bible, in the tabernacle and its accessories. But every 
magiste can, and should, have his particular pentacle, for a 
pentacle well understood is the perfect epitome of a mind. 

We find accordingly in the magic calendars of Tycho 
Brache and of Duchenteau, the pentacles of Adam, Job, Jere- 
miah, Isaiah and all the other great prophets, who have been, 
each in his own epoch, the kings of the Kabala and the great 
rabbis’ of Knowledge. 

The pentacle being a complete and perfect synthesis, ex- 
pressed by a single sign, serves to concentrate all the intel- 
lectual force in a look, in a memory, in a contact. It is like 
a fulcrum to project the will energetically. Necromancers 
and wizards trace their infernal pentacles upon the skin of 
the victims that they immolate. We find in several clavicules 
and conjuring-books, the ceremonies of immolation; the 
mode of skinning the goat, then of salting it, drying it, and 
bleaching the skin. Some Hebrew Kabalists have fallen into 
the same follies, without recalling the maledictions pro- 
nounced in the Bible against those who sacrifice in high 








*Rabbi is a Semitic word signifying great. I+ appears to be the synonym 
of the Aryan maga or maha, from which magic is derived. Rab-mag was 
probably the chief mage. Daniel, the prophet, is recorded as having that dig- 
nity. “Then the king made Daniel a Rabbi and made him ruler over the 
whole province of Babylon, and chief of the governors over all the wise men 
(asaphim or magians) of Babylon.” 
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places, and in the caverns of the earth.* All shedding of blood 
performed in religious ceremonies are abominable and im- 
pious,’ and since the death of Adon Hiram, the society of true 
adepts has a horror of blood. Ecclesia abhorret 4 sanguine. 

The initiatory symbolism of the pentacles adopted 
throughout the East, is the key of all ancient and modern 
mythologies. If an individual does not know the hiero- 
glyphic alphabet, he will lose himself in the obscurities of the 
Vedas, of the Avesta, and of the Bible. The tree generative 
of good and evil, the one source of the four rivers, one of 
which waters the country of gold, that is to say, of light, 
and the other runs in Ethiopia, or in the kingdom of night; 
the magnetic serpent who seduces the woman, and the wo- 
man who seduces the man, thus revealing the law of attrac- 
tion; then the cherub or sphinx placed at the door of the 
Edenic Sanctuary with the flaming sword of the guardians 
of the symbol; besides, the regeneration through labor, and 
the bringing forth of children in sorrow, the law of initia- 
tion and trials; the division of Cain and Abel identical with 
the symbol of the conflict of Anteros and Eros; the ark borne 
over the waters of the deluge, like the coffer of Osiris; the 
black raven that does not return, and the white dove that 
does; a new emission of the dogma of antagonism and equi- 
librium; all these magnificent Kabalistic allegories of the 
Book of Genesis, which, taken literally and accepted as real 
histories, deserved still more ridicule and contempt than Vol- 
taire showered upon them,* become luminous for the initiate 
who then salutes with enthusiasm and love the perpetuity o 
the true dogma and the universality of the same initiation in 
all the sanctuaries of the world. 

The five books of Moses, the prophecy of Ezekiel, and 





°The mystic and arcane rites of the ancients were celebrated in grotto- 
sanctuaries. Hills, mountains and artificial eminences were also consecrated 
as temples. Hence the Jewish teachers included them in a common maledic- 
tion. See Isaiah, Ivii, 3-9; Ixv; Ixvi; Jeremiah ii, 23-28; iii, 13-25, et passim; 
Ezekiel vi; xvi; xviii, 6, 11, 15. 

*Teremiah vii, 22: “I spoke not to your fathers nor commanded them 
in the day that I brought them out of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt 
offerings or sacrifices.” 

‘Augustine: De Gen Conti. Maniches, I,i: “There is no way of preserv- 
ing the true sense of the first three chapters of Genesis without attributing 
to God things unworthy of him, and for which one must have recourse 
to allegory.” 
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the Apocalypse of Saint John, are the three kabalistic keys of 
the entire Biblical edifice. The sphinxes of Ezekiel, identical 
with those of the sanctuary and the Ark, are a quadruple 
reproduction of the Egyptian Quaternary; his wheels which 
turn, some within others, are the harmonious spheres of 
Pythagoras; the new temple, whose plan he gives in meas- 
ures wholly kabalistic, is the type of the labors of Primitive 
Masonry. Saint John in his Apocalypse reproduces the same 
images and numbers, and reconstructs the Edenic world 
ideally in the New Jerusalem; but at the source of the four 
rivers the Solar Lamb takes the place of the mysterious tree. 
The initiation through labor and blood is accomplished, and 
there is no longer a temple, because the light of truth is uni- 
versally spread, and the world has become the temple of 
Justice. 

This beautiful final dream of the Holy Scriptures, this di- 
vine Utopia whose realization the Church has with good 
reason referred to a better life, has been the reef of all the 
ancient heresiarchs and of a great many modern idologists. 
The simultaneous emancipation and absolute equality of all 
men, supposes the cessation of progress, and consequently of 
life. In a world of equals there can be neither children nor 
old men; therefore birth and death are inadmissable. This 
is enough to prove that the New Jerusalem is no more of 
this world, than was the primitive paradise where none were 
to know either liberty or generation or death. Therefore it 
is in the eternity which begins and which finishes the cycle 
of our religious symbolism. 

Dupuis and Volney have expended great erudition to 
discover this relative identity of all symbols, and have de- 
duced from it the negation of all religions. We by the same 
path arrive at a diametrically opposite affirmation, and we 
recognize with admiration that there have never been false 
religions in the civilized world; that the Divine Light—that 
splendor of the Supreme Reason—of the Logos, of the Word, 
which illumines every man coming into the world, has been 
no more wanting to the children of Zarathrustra than to the 
faithful sheep of Saint Peter; that the permanent, one, and 
universal revelation is written in visible nature, explains it- 
self in reason, and is completed by the wise analogies of 
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faith; that in short there is but one true religion, but one 


dogma and one legitimate belief, as there is but one God, 
one reason, and one universe; that revelation is not obscure 
to any one, since all the world comprehends to a greater or 
less degree, truth and justice, and since all that can be should 
only exist analogically to that which is. Being is Being.° 

The figures apparently so strange, which the Apoc- 
alypse of Saint John presents, are hieroglyphs like those of 
all oriental mythologies, and can be enclosed in a succession: 
of pentacles. The initiator clad in white, standing among 
the seven golden candlesticks, and holding seven stars in his. 
hand, represents the unique dogma of Hermes and the uni- 
versal analogies of light. The woman clothed with the sun, 
and crowned with the twelve stars, is the celestial Isis; she is 
the Gnosis whose child the serpent of material life wishes 
to devour; but she takes the wings of an eagle and flies to 
the desert—protest of the prophetic spirit against the mate- 
rialism of official religion. 

The colossal angel whose countenance is a sun; his aure- 
ole, a rainbow; his vestment a cloud; his legs, columns of 
fire; and who plants one foot upon the earth and the other 
upon the sea, is a veritable kabalistic, pantheistic representa- 
tion. 

His feet represent the equilibrium of Briah or of the 
world of forms; his legs are the two columns of the Masonic 
temple Jackin and Boaz; his body veiled in clouds out of 
which comes a hand which holds a book, is the sphere of 
Jetzirah or initiatory trials; the solar head crowned with 
seven lights is the world of Atziluth, or of the perfect revela- 
tion, and we can only be greatly astonished that the Hebrew 
Kabalists have not recognized and divulged their symbolism 
which so strictly and inseparably attaches the highest mys- 
teries of Christianity to the secret but invariable dogma of 
all the masters in Israel. 

The beast with seven heads in the symbolism of Saint 
John, the material and antagonistic negation of the luminous 
septenary; the Harlot (or Great Mother) of Babylon is the 
counterpart in the same way to the woman clothed with the 





"Exodus III, 14. I exist because I am. 
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Sun; the four horsemen® are analogous to the four alle- 
gorical animals; the seven angels with their seven trumpets, 
their seven cups, and their seven swords, characterize the 
Absolute in the struggle of good against evil by speech, re- 
ligious association and force. Thus the seven seals of the 
occult book are opened successively and the universal initia- 
tion is accomplished. The commentators who have sought 
for other things in this book of the Supreme Kabala, have 
lost their time and labor and succeeded in rendering them- 
selves ridiculous. To see Napoleon in the angel Apollyon; 
Luther in the falling star; Voltaire and Rousseau in the lo- 
custs armed for war, is supreme phantasy. It is the same 
with all violence done to the names of celebrated personages 
in order to fit them in some way within number of the fatal 
666, which we have sufficiently explained; and when we re- 
flect that the men named Bossuet and Newton have amused 
themselves with these chimeras, we comprehend that hu- 
manity is not as malicious in its genius, as we might suppose 
from the aspect of its vices. 


CHAPTER XI. 
The Triple Chain. 


HE great achievement in magic practice after the ed- 
ucation of the Will, and the personal creation of 
the Logos, is the formation of the magnetic chain; 
and this secret is truly that of the sacerdotal order 

and of royalty. 

To form the magnetic chain is to cause a current of ideas 
to spring up, which produces faith and bears along a great 
number of wills in a given circle of manifestations through 
acts. A well-formed chain is like a whirlwind which carries 
away and absorbs everything. 

We can establish the chain in three ways; by signs, by 
speech, and by contact. We establish it by signs, by causing 
a sign to be adopted by common consent as representing a 
force. Thus all Christians communicate by the sign of the 
Cross; the Masons by that of a square under the Sun; the 





*Apocalypse V, 1. 
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Magii, by that of the Microcosm which is made by the five 
extended fingers. Signs once received and promulgated ac- 
quire force of themselves. The view and initiation of the 
sign of the cross sufficed in the first centuries to make prose- 
lytes to Christianity. The medal called miraculous, has in 
our day worked a great number of conversions through the 
same magnetic law. The vision and illumination of the 
young Israelite, Alphonso of Ratisbon, have been the most 
remarkable facts of this kind. Imagination is creative, not 
only in us, but outside of us, through our fluid emanations, 
and it is not necessary to attribute to other causes the phe- 
nomena of the Labarum of Constantine, and the cross of 
migneé. 

The magic chain by speech was represented among the 
ancients by those golden chains that came out of the mouti 
of Hermes. ‘Nothing equals the electricity of eloquence. 
Speech creates the highest intelligence in the bosom of the 
most coarsely-constituted masses of men. Even those who 
are too far off to hear, comprehend through the commotion, 
and are entranced like the crowd. Peter the Hermit shook 
Europe by crying: “God wills it!” A single word from the 
Emperor Napoleon electrified his army, and rendered France 
invincible. Proudhon killed socialism by his celebrated par- 
adox of: “Property is Robbery.” It often suffices for a 
passing word to overthrow a power. Voltaire knew it well, 
he who upset the world by his sarcasms. He therefore who 
did not fear either popes or kings, or Parliament, or Bastille, 
was afraid of a pun. Individuals are very ready to perform 
the will of the man whose words they repeat. 

The third method of establishing the magnetic chain 
is by contact. Among persons who often see each other the 
head of the current quickly reveals itself, and the strongest 
will soon absorbs the others. The direct and positive con- 
tact of the hand completes the harmony of the dispositions, 
and is therefore a mark of sympathy and intimacy. Chil- 
dren who are instinctively guided by nature, make the mag- 
netic chain in playing within prescribed limits either in a 
line or ina circle. Then gayety circulates and laughter ex- 
tends. Round tables, therefore, are more favorable for joy- 
ous banquets than those of any other form. The great cir- 
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cle of the Sabbath which terminated the mysterious reunions 
of the adepts of the Middle Ages, was a magnetic chain that 
united them all in the same wills, and the same operations. 
They formed it by placing themselves back to back and tak- 
ing hold of hands; the face outside the circle, in imitation 
of those ancient sacred dances, the images of which are still 
found on the bas-reliefs of ancient temples. The electric 
furs of the lynx, panther, and even of the domestic cat, were, 
in imitation of the ancient Bacchants, attached to their cloth- 
ing. Hence resulted the tradition that the miscreants on the 
Sabbath carry each a cat hung to his girdle, and that they 
dance in this guise. 

The phenomena of turning and speaking tables have 
been a fortuitous manifestation of fluid communication by 
means of the circular chain; then mystery mingled in it, and 
even some educated and intelligent personages have become 
impassioned for this novelty to the point of mystifying 
themselves and becoming the dupes of their own infatuation. 
Table-oracles were responses suggested more or less volun- 
tarily or drawn by chance. They resemble the conversations 
which we hold or hear in dreams. Other stranger phenomena 
might be the exterior products of a common imagination. 
We do not deny the possible intervention of elementary spir- 
its in these manifestations, as in those of divinations by 
cards, or by dreams. But we do not believe they can be 
proved in any way, and consequently nothing obliges us to 
admit it. 

One of the strangest powers of the human imagination 
is that of realizing the desires of the will, or even of its ap- 
prehensions and fears. “We easily believe what we fear or 
desire,” says the proverb; and we are right since desire and 
fear give to imagination a power of realizing, the effects of 
which cannot be calculated. | 

How, for example, are we struck by the malady that we 
dread? We have already related the opinion of Paracelsus 
on this subject, and have established in our Dogma its occult 
laws verified through experience. But in magnetic currents 
and through the intermission of the chain, realizations are 
so much the stronger, as they are nearly always unexpected 
when the chain is not formed by an intelligent, sympathetic 
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and strong master. They result, in effect, from combina- 
tions purely fatal and fortuitous. 

‘The vulgar fright of superstitious guests when they find 
thirteen at table, and the conviction that in this case misfor- 
tune threatens the youngest and most feeble amongst them 
is like the greater part of superstitions, a remnant of magic 
science. The duodenary, being a complete and cyclical num- 
ber in the universal analogies of nature, always carries with 
it and absorbs the thirteen—a number regarded as unfortu- 
nate and superfluous. If the circle of a millstone is repre- 
sented by twelve, the number will be that of the grain which 
it should grind. The ancients had established upon similar 
considerations the distinction of lucky and unlucky num- 
bers; whence followed the observance of days of good and 
of evil augury. It is in like manner, especially, that the im- 
agination is creative. Numbers and days lack little of being 
favorable or fatal to those who believe in their influence. 
Hence it is with reason that Christianity has proscribed the 
science of divination, for by thus diminishing the number of 
fatal chances, it has given more resources and empire to free- 
dom. 

Printing is an admirable instrument to form the magic 
chain by the diffusion of speech. In truth, not a book is lost; 
writings always go whither they ought to go, and the in- 
spirations of thought incite speech. We have experienced it 
a hundred times during the course of our magic initiation. 
The rarest books were offered to us without any search on 
our part, as soon as they became indispensable. Thus we 
have recovered intact that universal knowledge that so many 
erudite persons have believed buried under several succes- 
sive cataclysms. Thus we entered into the great magic chain 
which begins at Hermes or at Enoch, only to end with the 
world. Next we were able to evoke and render present to 
us, the spirits of Apollonius, Plotinus, Synesius, Paracelsus, 
Cardan, Cornelius Agrippa, and so many others, more or less 
known, but distinguished too conspicuously in religious cir- 
cles to be lightly named. We shall continue their great 
work, which others will resume after us. But who will be 
the one to finish it? 

To be continued 




















